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“The Master Alloy” 


Made Modern High Speed Steel 


“It is concluded that the term ‘Modern High Speed 
Steel’ may be considered as referring to the product 
since the introduction of Vanadium, as no generally 
accepted improvement has been made in high 
speed steel since that time.” 
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Notation from the Summary of Dr. John A. Mathews’ 
paper on Modern High Speed Steel at the June 
Meeting of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
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The American Legion. 


you? 





Get in touch with your local post. 


You helped give the Hun all that was coming to him. 
Have you had any trouble with your War Risk 
Allotment, Compensation, Insurance, 
The American Legion is ready to help straighten out your accounts. 

to your State War Risk Officer of The American Legion. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


If there is no local post, write to your state chairman. Join 
Have you got everything that is coming to 
Allotment or Allowance, Quartermaster or Navy 
Liberty Bonds, Bonus, Travel Pay, Back Pay? 


Write in care of your State Secretary. 


Write or tell your troubles 
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©Press Ill. 


E had Jerry hopping it that 
morning in the early fall of 


1918. He was driven from his 
front line near Busigny by our creep- 
ing barrage and we followed through 
as it lifted and pushed him across the 
La Salle river and up its steep banks. 
On the heights beyond it was like a 
Western rabbit drive. Enemy snipers 
and machine gunners jumped up from 
numerous places of concealment and 
beat it “tout de suite.” 

“T got one,” “that bird is done,” 
“wing ’em, kid,” “did you see that 
Heinie hit the dirt?” were common re- 
marks as the resistance broke and the 
chase grew warm. 

A mile from the kick-off a thin line 
of Germans, the approximate strength 
of our own company, came running 
through the fog, evidently reinforce- 
ments to halt the drive. They did not 
see us until we opened fire. Stunned 
by the sudden crack of rifles they 
goose-stepped to a halt. The big loose 
helmets seemed to toss for a second like 
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Beginning the Adventures of 
an American Prisoner of War 


buoys on the crest of a swell. There 
was a cry or two of “kamerad,” then 
the line broke and, bewildered, the 
Germans turned and ran for their lives. 
Along our line rifles and pistols spat. 
Some of our fellows dropped to their 
knees to fire; others stood and pumped 
lead carelessly at the fleeing Jerries, 
while a few took deliberate aim. 
Across an open field, freshly 
ploughed, the crooked line swept on. 
Some lagged, clothes sodden, weighed 
down with ammunition, hand grenades 
and paraphernalia; others continually 
forged ahead, rifles slung, pistols 
gripped, eyes searching through the 
haze for the enemy. Whizzbangs tore 
the ground along our pathway or sailed 
harmlessly overhead. Machine gun 
bullets spoke intermittently, as if war 
correspondents in No Man’s Land were 
picking at typewriter keys. Here and 
there a man fell; non-coms shouted at 


Captured of Jerry 






Me 





The Tommies were 
cheerful prisoners 


ry JOHN A. LEVEL 


privates, trying to keep interval and 
alignment. Wounded Jerry prisoners 
stared at us as if they expected the 
execution of the understood command, 
‘take no prisoners.” 


WO miles from the tape we threw 

our tired bodies against the em- 
bankment of a sunken road. It was 
time to rest and reorganize. Tanks 
were rumbling up the road to aid in the 
second phase of the battle and air- 
planes overhead dipped and turned 
along the rim of the woods, emitting 
little flashes of flame in the fog and 
smoke like fireflies at twilight playing 
around hedges. 

Out of the thin woods ahead broke a 
flock of Jerries crying ““Kamerad” and 
running toward us. Taken by surprise, 
two or three men raised their rifles and 
were about to fire, but most of us saw 
they wanted to surrender. They were 
lined up in the road, a hundred or 
more. Had they attacked with rifles 
instead of “kamerad” they would have 
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French captives of the 
early days of the war 


stood more than an even 
chance, as they outnum- 
bered us. 

Fifteen minutes later 
our advance was held up 
by machine gun fire. A 
few of us went out ahead 
to clean up the nests. 
Four or five hundred 
yards on we saw some 
Jerries taking a position. We contin- 
ued to advance, as the fire had ceased 
and we were anxious to get prisoners. 
When we were out half a mile ahead of 
the company the Boche cut loose. We 
dropped behind a hedge for cover and 
fought off several enemy patrols that 
came out to look over our dead, and 
one party of Jerries went back with an 
officer missing and several wounded 
men. Four of the five of our party 
were wounded, but two men got to 
the rear to bring up assistance and 
two of us crawled into shell holes. 
But the company was meeting a 
counter-attack on another sector and 
we were left to go it alone. For 
several hours Jerry did nothing but 
pop ’em up along the rim of the 
holes, but at last a squad of them sur- 
rounded us. I looked up under one of 
those strange bonnets into a pair of 
shifty eyes and a nice pistol that would 
have brought 200 francs from a 
greaseball. I thought he was going to 
make it snappy, cut another notch in 
his gat, take my wrist watch and 
wrinkled crap money and get him 
hence. If the Yanks in the distance 


had opened fire about then some in- 
surance clerk at Washington about six 
months later would have yawned and 


“Rooskies” filled German prison camps 
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Shade. 


said, “There goes another ten thou- 
sand.” 

The well-booted gentleman said, 
“Kommen, kommen, Americaner.”’ He 
grabbed me by the arm, pulled me 
up and waltzed me off toward the Jerry 
front line. A few days later, on a dark, 
rainy night, I was dumped from a 
horse-drawn ambulance into a boxcar 
on a sidetrack at Avesnes, southwest of 
Mons. The splintered floor was al- 
ready covered with the forms of men, 
indistinct in the unlighted side-door 
Pullman. For a few seconds I laid 
near the doorway, hesitating lest I 
prod some Heinie with the old hobs, if 
Fritz was among those inconspicuous 
by his presence. Suddenly a Jerry out- 
side bellowed some words at me in Ger- 
man and I wriggled toward the far wall 
until I clashed against two bandaged 
stubs. There was a groan of pain, but 
without uttering a word the man tried 
to lift himself to one side to make room 
for me. The form that was next to him 
remained quiet. I squeezed in between 
the two bodies. The door was pushed 
to with a crash. 


UTSIDE the rain beat down on the 
tramp’s “buggies” and the wind 
whistled around the “rattler,” but the 









shouts of the Jerry 
non-coms directing 
the vehicles and the 
unloading of the 
wounded rose above 
the storm. A few 


ing orders will make 
more noise than a 
crowd at the Polo 
Grounds. No one spoke in the car 
for half an hour or so. Then I broke 
the silence, asking if anyone could 
speak English. 

A German got me in part. 

“Englishman?” he asked. “Ja, ein 
Tommy.” 

The Tommy didn’t answer. 

An hour or two later I heard two 
short blasts of a whistle, there was the 
old familiar jerk and the slow drag, 
now a Jerry Red Cross train was off 
for the Vaterland. 

We cracked the whip along for a 
few hours, stopped, started again, 
stopped, but finally the dawn that I 
had longed for came. The form on my 
right was that of a Tommy, but he had 
pegged it many hours before. On my 
left, the figure who owned the stubs of 
legs, waS a man wearing a gray uni- 
form, who somewhat resembled a Ger- 
man, yet withal I thought he was of 
some other nationality. 

““Allemande?” I asked. 

“Roosky,” he answered. 

Until then I had believed that all 
Russian prisoners had been freed from 
Germany and were back in their own 
land looking after the affairs of state. 
But in the big prison camp at Dulman, 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Sacred Alien Slacker 


Will Congress Save Him from Deportation, 
as It Saved Him from Military Service? 


ROBABLY the greatest in- 

justice that was done the 

American soldier in the war 
was the fact that alien slackers were 
allowed to go free from military 
service. It was conceded that aliens 
owing allegiance to enemy countries 
should not be taken into the military 
service of the United States. It was 
also conceded that aliens of neutral 
countries could not be required ta 
serve. But why the emergency should 
have passed without requiring aliens 
who owed allegiance to co-belligerent 
countries to serve is almost beyond 
comprehension. 

Almost twomillion of such aliens were 
not only free from military service, 
but were slackers of the worst kind, 
who took advantage of the provision of 
the law which permitted aliens to claim 
exemption solely on account of alien- 
age, and who in various ways evi- 
denced a lack of patriotism and inter- 
est in the cause that could only have 
a tendency seriously to affect the pa- 
triotic morale of the people in many 
parts of the country, especially indus- 
trial communities. There were 772,000 
aliens of co-belligerent countries regis- 
tered in the first draft, according to 
General Crowder’s report, and it was 
estimated that when the draft ages were 
changed there were perhaps more 
than 2,000,000 aliens owing allegiance 
to the countries allied with America in 
the war who were free from military 
service under the provisions of the Se- 
lective Service Act. The House passed, 
by an overwhelming vote, the Burnett 
Alien Slacker Bill, which was killed in 
the Senate. The House included my 
amendment to the Man Power Bill, 
providing that aliens of co-belliger- 
ent countries should be immediately 
drafted into the service. The pro- 
vision was struck out of the bill by the 
Senate conferees. There seemed to be 
somewhere strong influence at work to 
prevent the drafting of the aliens of co- 
belligerent countries, and so strong was 
that influence that in the face of an 
almost overwhelming sentiment, the 
emergency passed with the alien slacker 
class as the only favored class in Amer- 
ica—the only class that was free from 
military service and of all obligations 
in connection with the World War. 


THT the exempting of aliens had a 

bad effect in various communities, 
especially industrial communities, is 
evidenced by the fact that complaints 
were constantly being made by draft 
boards and by citizens of the conduct 


By ROSCOE C. McCULLOCH 


Member of Congress from Ohio 


LMOST two million * * * 
A aliens were not only free 

from military service, but 
were Slackers of the worst 
kind. * * * 

The failure of Congress to re- 
quire aliens to serve somewhere 
* * * will constitute one of the 
blackest pages in the history of 
our war preparations. 

All respect the alien who 
waived * * * exemption and 
entered the army and did his 
duty. Some of these were among 
the greatest heroes of the war, and 
it was an injustice to the alien who 
did serve and to the American 
soldier to have this favored class 
remaining at home benefiting by 
the absence of the American boys. 

* * * J am fearful that be- 
cause of the opposition of the 
State Department and the fear of 
international complications, as 
well as the arguments against la- 
bor shortage, that those who are 
in favor of drastic action against 
the alien slacker will probably 
again be disappointed. 


of the alien slacker after he had been 
exempted. He became arrogant and 
flaunted in the faces of the friends and 
relatives of soldiers, as well as the 
American boy who was subject to mili- 
tary service, the fact that he, an alien, 
was specially favored by the Govern- 
ment; that he could remain at home 
to take the American boy’s position 
and profit by his absence, while the 
American boy or the naturalized alien 
was required to respond to the call of 
the colors and do his duty. The failure 
of Congress to require alien slackers to 
serve somewhere, either in the Ameri- 
can army or to provide for deportation 
which would require them to serve in 
the armies of the countries to which 
they owed allegiance, will constitute 
one of the blackest pages in the history 
of our war preparation. 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization of the House is consid- 
ering what shall be done now with the 
alien slacker. There have been a num- 
ber of propositions submitted. There 
is a bill pending before that Committee 
providing for thedeportationof all alien 
enemies who were interned during the 
period of the war, also a bill providing 


for the deportation of all aliens 

who withdrew their first papers for 

the purpose of avoiding military 
service. A bill is also before this Com- 
mittee providing for the deportation of 
all aliens who claimed exemption from 
military service because of alienage. A 
draft board of Seattle, Washington, has 
circularized members of Congress, and 
sent out propaganda generally, strongly 
urging that every alien who claimed 
exemption from military service be- 
cause of alienage should be at once de- 
ported. There can be no doubt about 
the hostile feeling of the American sol- 
dier and the American people generally 
toward the alien slacker. The matter 
of general deportation, however, pre- 
sents many serious problems, and in 
the face of the sentiment that exists 
against the alien slacker, I am fearful 
that because of the opposition of the 
State Department, and the fear of in- 
ternational complications, as well as 
the arguments against labor shortage, 
that those who are in favor of drastic 
action against the alien slacker will 
probably be again disappointed. 


HE details of the effort made to 

force alien slackers to serve would 
perhaps be of interest to American sol- 
diers. While they were fighting on the 
other side and were in camps in the 
United States preparing for overseas 
service, a constant effort was being 
made at Washington to force alien 
slackers into the service. Under the 
Selective Service Act of May 18, 1917, 
all aliens were entitled to exemption. 
When the first announcement was made 
by the War Department of the quotas 
for the various states and their sub- 
divisions, it was apparent that an in- 
justice had been done industrial com- 
munities, because the quotas were 
figured on the basis of the registration, 
which included the aliens who were ex- 
empt, instead of on the actual popu- 
lation of the states and their various 
subdivisions as the law provided. I 
pointed out this inequity in a brief 
filed with the Secretary of War, con- 
tending that the quotas should be fig- 
ured on the basis of the actual popula- 
tion and not on the registration of 
June 5, 1917. If, however, it were de- 
cided to figure the quota on the basis 
of the registration, I contended that 
before figuring the quota, the number 
of aliens who were exempt because of 
alienage should be eliminated by sub- 
traction. I also suggested that the 
injustice could be remedied by legisla- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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$4 ADE yo’ a dime!” 
Sam, late of the Ninety- 


Second, gazed wistfully at his 
ebonized friend. Jules was mixing and 
idly casting the dice in the hope that 
big-time customers would heave to 
presently and enable him to satisfy the 
hunch that his was a lucky morning. 

“Fade yo’ a dime,” repeated Sam. 

Jules, the addressee, glanced 
around, measured the diminu- _ 
tive form of his proffered com- 
petitor, and continued throwing 
the bones with an air designed ° 
to indicate that he was bored. 

“What d’yo say, a dime?” 
Sam insisted. 

“A dime, man! 
talking to me.” 

“C’mon, now, le’s throw fo’ a 
dime.” 

“Yo’ ain’t talkin’ to me, man, 
cause I cleaned up yesterday. 
I done got a roll this mornin’ 
an’ this is mah lucky day.” 

“Member I loaned yo’ six 
bits ’fore we got on the boat?” 
argued Sam. 

“Yeh, but this is business, 
man,” replied Jules obstinately. 
“Go on over to another table. 
Maybe they’s a cheap game 
somewhere aroun’ on deck.” 

Sam looked about gloomily, 
saw that games were starting on sev- 
eral of the mess tables, but in the noise 
and din of betting and calling of 
throws he couldn’t detect any sound 
which indicated that anyone had begun 
to deal in figures which might interest 
a man with the sum total of a dollar 
and seventy-five cents. 

“Jes’ for ol’ times, le’s go fo’ a dime,” 
pleaded Sam. 

“Can’t do it, nohow. She'll open 
fo’ a dolla’, boy, but she won’t go fo’ no 
less.” 

Sam shuffled away and presently 
came upon a little group of timid specu- 
lators who were discussing the propo- 
sition of shooting craps at five cents 
a throw. That was more like it. 


Yo’ ain’t 


““NONNA shoot a little?” asked 
Sam. 

“Thinkin’ about it,” replied one of 
the lads. “Want in?” 

“Yeh, if de stakes ain’t high,” Sam 
answered. 

“Carfare.” 

“That’s me,” agreed Sam cheerfully. 
“T done had bad luck, an’ ain’t got a 
very big pile.” 

The new-comer offered his dice for 
the session, but the player who had in- 
vited him in preferred to use his own. 
“Dice is dice,” they all agreed, so the 
rolling was commenced. 


“Come, good craps, fo’ 
yo’ baby boy” 
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“Fade Yo’ a Dime” 


By EARL B. SEARCY 
“Eight a’point,” sang out Sam. “A 
nickel he don’t come.” 
“Take you,” from across the table. 
The dice rolled six, nine, a pair of 
sixes—then an eight. 
“Shoot de other nickel?” queried 
Sam. 





















“Shoot.” 

Out they rolled again. The player 
established ten, made a nine, an eleven 
—then a ten. 

“Shoot twenty!” announced the lad 
who still possessed the cubes. 

“T got a dime of it,” called Sam. The 
rest was covered in five-cent lots. The 
player kissed the dice, flourished his 
hand high above his head and rolled— 
a seven. 

“Man’ yo’ sho’ 
got ’em_ trained,” 
observed Sam, as 
he separated him- 
self from the re- 
mainder of twenty- 
five cents, his first 
outlay. 

“Start again with 
a nickel,” called the 
player. 

“Got you,” from 
one of the crowd 
who hadn’t had his 
hand in up to that 
time. The dice 
rolled and six came 
out as point. The 
next throw turned 
up a five and a two. 
Sam took the cubes, 
rubbed them well 
between the palms 





“Sholy yo’ ain’t talkin’ to me?” 


of his hands, whistled softly, then be- 
gan to sing to them. 

“Tt’s a dime,” he chanted. 
‘er fo’ a dime.” 

“Let’s go,” and the first player cov- 
ered him. 

The little black spots tumbled over 
and over as the dice rolled the length 
of the table. 

“She’s craps,” they chorused, as an 
unlucky combination of dots settled 
right side up. 


“Shoot 


Y the time the turn came to Sam 

again he had attained an admirable 
state of wrath. He grasped the un- 
offending little cubes viciously, shook 
them roughly as he shot them out on a 
fateful journey, after announcing a 
dime as his stake. He sent a gust of 
verbal vengeance after them. 

“Ha,” he shouted, “make a seven, 

you doggone dice,” snapping his fingers 
loudly and almost upsetting himself as 
he leaned across the table in his mad 
pursuit. 
They sped the table length, tum- 
bling nervously as_ they 
neared their journey’s end, 
and settled, with five spots 
up on one and two on the 
other, looking Sam squarely 
in the face. 

“Good boy, seven,” shout- 
ed Sam. “Shoot de twenty. 
Is I covered? All right, come ‘nother 
seven, dice, come ’nother seven. Oh, 
dice, you seven, come good craps fo’ 
yo’ baby boy. De twenty is shootin’ 
an’ ah needs de money fo’ de lil’ 
baby’s shoes. Oh, you seven P 

Sam’s luck, though he wasn’t re- 
warded with passes every turn, went 
soaring and after an hour of playing 
he sidled off long enough to count his 
winnings. He had 
augmented his origi- 
nal capital with 
something like 
twenty-two dollars, 
making a total of a 
little over twenty- 
three. Real money, 
he reasoned. Why 
stay longer in the 
pikers’ class? And 
then an inspiration 
flashed upon him. 
Wire was Jules? 





OVING stealth- 

ily away from 

the scene of his 
vociferous and 
profitable endeav- 
ors, Sam started 
out to ply his call- 
(Cont. on Page 23) 
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The Second Comes Home 


KE; NGAGEMENTS: Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, 































St. Mihiel, Belleau Wood, Champagne, Blanc 

Mont Ridge and the Argonne. Advanced 62 
kilometers of the total 767 gained by the American 
forces. 

Casualties: Battle deaths, 4,478; wounded, 17,752; 
one-eleventh of the entire losses of the A. E. F.; re- 
placements, 35,343. 

Captured 12,026 prisoners, one-fifth of all that were 
taken by the entire army; 343 guns, one-fourth of the 
total, and 1,350 machine guns, one-seventh of the total. 

Awarded more than 600 Distinguished Service 
Crosses, more than one hundred per cent. above the 
next highest number awarded to an American Division. 

Kept nearly 100,000 German troops occupied and 
gained constantly against them as well. 


— 


uw 





A K. of C. girl decorated the 
color guard 


Hundreds of 
left arms in these 
ranks bore _ three 
gold chevrons. And 
there were chevrons on 
many right arms, too. The 
Second Division passing the re- : 
viewing stand in front of the New . 
York Public Library. 


©Underwood & Underwood 
The Leathernecks discover Hoboken 


They marched along a flower-strewn avenue 
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POLICIES—NOT POLITICS 








Questions for Congress 


' joint National Executive Committee 
of the American Legion has instructed its 
legislative committee to proceed with the ut- 
most vigor in pressing upon Congress legisla- 
tion supporting the resolutions adopted by the 
St. Louis Caucus through which the organiza- 
tion first expressed itself on certain matters of 
national concern. What is Congress going 
to do about ridding the country of alien slack- 
ers, many of whom hold lucrative positions? 
What about lands for those formerly in service 
who want to become farmers? What about 
the investigation of alleged cruelties to enlisted 
men abroad? What about an equal basis 
among all classes of soldiers for retirement pay 
for disability incurred during the war? What 
about a revision of War Risk Insurance pro- 
viding a method of payment in keeping with 
the wishes of those affected by war risk insur- 
ance? These and other demands of the 
Legion’s members were made with the best 
interests of the country first in mind. They 
are reasonable. It is appropriate that some- 
thing be done about them. It is expected 
that they shall have been passed upon prior 
to the Legion’s Minneapolis Convention in 
November so that the course may be clear for 
any additional suggestions the united men- 
who-were-in-service may have to present. 


The Gallant Second 


HE last but one of the combat divisions 

has returned from Europe, passed in final 
review, and its personnel, except for a few hun- 
dred Regulars, returned to their homes. The 
gallant Second Division was an inspiring sight 
as it paraded through New York after its two 
years abroad, during which it wrote stirring 
passages into American history and tradition. 
The cheers of hundreds of thousands of people 
along the line of march showed something of 
the appreciation which the country feels for the 
deeds and sacrifices of these men. 

The Second Division was among the first in 
France. It went through the furnace of action 
from the Marne-Aisne to the Argonne. Its 
trials were those to test the souls of supermen. 
Its casualties were tragic. It gave its full 
measure unto the heroic task of giving a bigger 
meaning, a new significance in the world to the 
word “American.” 


“Canned Willie’ for Sale 


6 iene country-wide sale of Army food at Army 
prices may cause something of a flutter 
among the frugal housewives of the country. 
To get anything in the way of wholesome food 
at anything near a reasonable price is a new 
and novel experience these days. And, while it 
is being urged that service men take the widest 
advantage of this opportunity, it is difficult to 
picture the average returned soldier in a mad 
scramble for “canned willie” and the several 
varieties of chow he partook of during the past 
year or two. Of course, high living cost and 
attendant necessity tend to drive one’s appe- 
tite to most any extreme. But the sale of 
Army supplies at “reduced” price is not much 
of a panacea for extortionate food prices. The 
outcome of the impending onslaught against 
food profiteers will be awaited with far more 
interest. Perhaps it will bring us back to more 
pies like mother used to make, which have a 
more appetizing aspect, some way or other, 
than the beans our uncle used to bake. 


‘Same to You”’ 


IR JOHN MONASH, Commander-in-Chief 

of the Australians, has found occasion to 
call the attention of Great Britain to something 
that certain British Generals, for reasons that 
are not quite clear, have undertaken to hide 
under a bushel—that the American soldier was 
a first-rate fighting man, of the first water; that 
he feared neither man nor devil; that odds 
counted for naught; that he stood the gaff in 
any battle game that was presented. More- 
over, he always made good wherever and when- 
ever he was tried. Sir John’s observations are 
the more noteworthy from the fact that Ameri- 
cans and Australians fought side by side in 
many a hard affair. The Australians, in com- 
mon with the Canadians, were about as hard- 
hitting a lot as ever went into action. They 
had fighting standards all their own and the 
boche avoided them when possible. The proud- 
est day in the life of a certain American division 
was when the Australians accused them of being 
“a bit rough.” So a word of hearty praise 
from the Commander of the Australians is 
praise enough. And every American who ever 
saw the Australians in action can respond to 
Sir John—*Same to you.” 
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Three New Signs of the Times 


HREE new design post- 
ers illustrating the fun- 
damental ideas behind 

the American Legion as the 
national organization of 
American veterans of the 
Great War will be displayed 
throughout the United States 
this week. 

Back into ‘Cits’ and the 
American Legion” is the work 
of Ernest Hamlin Baker. It 
shows a trio of nationai ser- 
vice men who have just left 
the demobilization camp 
where they placed an “ex” in 
front of their respective sailor, 
doughboy and marine desig- 
nations. Behind them arms 
are stacked, steel helmets, 
sailor hat, cartridge belt and 
bayonet scabbard, olive drab 
and navy blue garments are 
tossed aside in one pile—the 
war is over sure enough! 
Fairly radiant with the thrill 
which come from new civilian 
clothes, the three young vet- 
erans are hiking out at better 
than 128 to the minute and 
they are heading in the right 
direction—straight into the 
American Legion. 

The other two posters were 











drawn by Adolph Treidler 
In the “Buddies” poster 
which shows Uncle Sam, in 
well pleased and comfortable 
pride, leaning on the emblem 
of the American Legion, the 
artist has seized upon an idea 
that conveys an instant im- 
pression to every man who 
was in the service. For of 
all colloquial words which the 
war brought into common 
usage, “Buddy” has the rich- 
est associations. Every en- 
listed man and many officers 
had pals in the service, com- 
rades whose companionship 
under all sorts of hardships 
added new luster to the mean- 
ing of friendship. All that 
was finest in such associations 
is summarized in the caption 
“Buddies.” 

The third poster shows 
the simple service chevrons 
—two gold for those who 
went overseas and two silver 
for the other two million 
whose orders kept them in 
the United States. 

These posters will be used 











by local posts to assist the 
membership campaign. 
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America, August 22, 1919. 
EAR JOE: Great stuff, Joey! 
D I always told you that if you 
waited long enough you would 
get home some day, even though as an 
antique, and now you see I was right. 
It’s better you know you will sail on 
September 5 than that they wasn’t any 
idea of when, but also it seems as if 
maybe they could have hurried it up a 
little more than such a long time. I’m 
taking a chance on this letter, hoping 
it will get to you before you sail and 
if it does you can read it when you 
are seasick and think how nice it is out 
here in the old burg, and if it misses 
you it will come back to me and I will 
read it, it being then so old it will be 
interesting to me. 

Say, Joe, seems like I started up a 
hornet’s nest with that dope you asked 
for about what May wants you to bring 
her from France. You know you said 
how I was to not let May catch on to 
what I was driving at, and I said how 
May was no ivory top and would most 
likely guess it anyway. Well, Joe, I 
don’t know if she did or didn’t. This 
is the way it come off. See what you 
think. 

“May,” I says one evening when I 
meets her casual down by the band- 
stand in the square; “May, I feel sort 
of romantic tonight.” 

“That so?” she comes back, “and 
you a married man, too.” 

“T am,” I agreed, “and you was at 
my wedding if I did want to deny it, 
which I don’t. But a man don’t lose 
all poetry just for that.” 

“Goodness me, Walt,” she 
“have you got indigestion?” 

“Nope, I ain’t,” I says, “and I don’t 
see why I should have.” 

“Well,” she says, “you’d ought to 
know more about that than me.” 

So far I didn’t seem to have got very 
far, what with May trying to change 
the subject with small talk. But I had 


says, 
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Back in America 


Letter No. 6, and the last, from 
a doughboy to his buddy in 
France. Joe is on his way home. 


promised you, and so I kept on. We 
sat down on a bench and I took another 
shot. 

“What I mean, May, is this: if you 
could have any wish in the world come 
true, what would you wish?” 

She give me the strangest look. 

“I’m sure I’ve never seen you took 
this way before,” she says, “but if 
you’re crazy they say it’s safest to 
humor a nut, so let’s go. What would 
I wish first of anything in the world? 
That ain’t hard. I can tell you right 
now I would bless the guy that would 
fix the stove at our house so it wouldn’t 
smoke so.” 


ELL, Joe, that sort of floored me, 

‘cause I didn’t see how you could 
cart a stove over from France, anyway 
not those ten-footers like in the old 
Chateau, you know the one you rustled 
wood for all last December. 

“No. I mean something for your- 
self,” I says. 

This time sne thinks a minute and 
sort of hums and then says: 

“If it’s anything at all I can have, 
all for myself, I’d like a diamond wrist 
watch.” 

Here’s where I maybe pulled a bone, 
Joe, but I couldn’t help it, ‘count of 
thinking of 30 simoleons a month up 
against a diamond wrist watch. 

“Holy gee, May,” I said. “Be 
reasonable. Say something a fellow 
can afford.” 

“Afford!” she says. “Why, you said 
anything at all I wanted. Who said 
anything about affording?” 

Then she stops sudden and gives me 
an awful sharp look, but I kept study- 
ing the stars and seeming not inter- 
ested, and then she says to herself, 
“Oho,” and thinks some more. 


“Well, Walt,” she finally says, get- 
ting up and shaking out her skirt, “if 
you really want to know without any 
more fooling, seems to me the best 
thing I could wish for would be some- 
thing from a friend who had thought it 
out by himself just what he wanted to 
give me, some simple little thing, and 
then came and gave it to me in person.” 
And with that she beat it like a scared 
hen. 

I been thinking it over, Joe, and I 
kind of think she must have guessed I 
was meaning what she would like from 
you, and so she tried to tell me without 
saying it out. Still, if she did mean to 
tell me that, it seems funny she would 
say she wanted it given to her by the 
person in person, because she knows 
you are in France and can’t do that, 
and sure she knows I ain’t figuring to 
give her anything. Women are funny 
things, Joe, and like to say what they 
mean by saying what they don’t mean. 
Before I married Jess, she used to 
keep me guessing all the time with 
saying things that sounded like they 
had two or 3 different meanings, and 
it drove the hair off my head, working 
my brains so hard trying to make out 
what she really meant. Anyways, you 
got to work this one out by your lone- 
some. I ain’t going to think away 
what hair I got left on another guy’s 
girl. 


I ’M working hard now, Joe. That 

ain’t to say I’m in love with it, 
and any time I think about it long 
enough I can get mad. Only being so 
busy I ain’t had time to look around 
for that other job, and you needn’t be 
surprised if you find me still where I 
am. Nights, I get home pretty tired, 
and only just peppy enough to play 
with the kid for a few minutes. Jess 
puts him to bed about six o’clock, 
which I think she is training him up 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Fleecing the Soldier 


The Schemes and Wiles of the Tricksters 
Who Prey Upon Returning Service Men 


F the homeward bound service man 
I is not thoroughly familiar with 

the latest wiles by which crooks 
are attempting to separate him from 
his health and his wealth, let him mind 
ti.2 following: 

“Don’t take the advice of strangers 
on where to go for amusement or re- 
creation.” 

“Don’t ask them where to eat or 
sleep!” 

“Be careful of the type of hospital- 
ity you accept.” 

“Don’t part with your discharge 
certificate to any one, even on the 
promise of a job.” 

Ask questions at War Camp Com- 
munity Centers. Y. M. C. A. or 
Knights of Columbus huts, er in some 
other place operating under the aus- 
pices of a recognized and licensed war 
time activity service. 

This is the warning of the Inter- 
departmental Hygiene Board which 
has taken over the work formerly done 
by the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. It is intended particularly 
for men who have leave from debarka- 
tion camps around Boston, New York 
and Newport News, or who may be 
traveling home from demobilization 
camps or merely on leave from them. 

Almost every man who served in the 
war remembers as a child the signs 
posted in almost every railroad station 
in practically every large city reading: 

“Beware of pickpockets and confi- 
dence men. Do not let them entice 
you from the station!” 

Those were the days when “gold 
bricks” were commercial commodities, 
when occasionally some _ well-to-do 
countryman with deep faith in human 
nature bought one. When he did he 
was “sold,” for the bricks were bricks 
and the gold was gilt. 

The signs have come down. The 
public is educated, at least about “gold 
bricks,” and no confidence man has 


the confidence in his persuasive powers 
to attempt to sell a service man some 
of the old-fashioned gilded building 
material. 


HE confidence man, like the 

chameleon, has changed the form 
and shape of the brick and even the 
name he is known by, but he is still 
the confidence man, just the same, and 
he is after the money of the unwary 
as of yore. 

Sometimes the gold brick is sold 
in the guise of a job for which the 
soldier pays and never gets. Other 
times it is the address of a girl who is 
a “good fellow,” and then again he is 
shown a place where he can get a 
drink, even though he is in uniform. 

If he takes advantage of any of 
these kindly little offers he is being 
“sold” just as much as was the farmer 
in bygone days who bought real “green 
goods.” 

Not long ago in a Pennsylvania city 
an employment agency was started. 
“We cater to soldiers and _ sailors 
only,” its sign read. A man would go 
in and apply for a job. 

“What can you do?” he was asked. 

“Drive any automobile in the 
world,” would come the confident 
reply. 

“That’s funny,” he would be told, 
“but there was a man around here a 
little while ago who wanted a returned 
soldier to drive his car and he'll pay 
$100 a month and board. How would 
that suit you?” 

It would suit. 

“He said he wanted proof that the 
man he hired had been in the army. 
Where’s your discharge certificate?” 

The soldier produced it. 

“Leave this with me until to- 
morrow and I'll fix you up,” the “em- 
ployment agent” would advise. 

About fifty soldiers were duped by 
this man, all of them leaving their 


discharge certificates. With one 
excuse or another the “agent” would 
put off giving them their job or re- 
turning their money. Then when he 
had a sufficient number of discharge 
certificates to make it worth while he 
would close shop and disappear. 

How did he make money? 
was his game? 

He would forge the discharge cer- 
tificates, send them to Washington and 
get the soldier’s $60 bonus money. 

This scheme was tried and worked 
successfully in several towns until the 
operators were caught. They are now 
in prison, 


What 


NOTHER little scheme being 
worked around the debarkation 

demobilization camps is_ the 
“card system.” <A group of soldiers 
start for a day’s leave. A stranger 
near the camp exit walks up to them 
and whispers: 

“Going to the city, boys? Wouldn’t 
you like to have a good time?” 

Then he gives one of the group a 
card. It reads something like this: 

Miss JOHNSTON 
Manicurist 
340 Greene Street 

The police have found that in most 
cases Miss Johnston is an elderly 
woman who looks over the young men 
carefully. She has a trained eye for 
a policeman in plain clothes or a mili- 
tary policeman with the M. P. off his 
arm. If suspicious, she says: “I don’t 
know who gave you that card. I know 
nothing about it. I’m a respectable 
woman earning my living and I wish 
you men would go away.” 

If, on the other hand, she sizes the 
group up as “O. K.,” she invites them 
in and then one of several things may 
happen. They may be offered a drink 
of boot leg whiskey, which is just 
another name for wood alcohol. Usu- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“H. E.” and Breaking Glass 


Tracing that Restless, Jumping Feeling Back to the Front 


HAT has been the mental ef- 

WW fect of the war upon Ameri- 

can soldiers, particularly those 

who were sufficiently fortunate enough 

—or unfortunate, as the case may be— 
to see actual fighting? 

The Medical Corps can prove to the 
entire satisfaction of the most con- 
firmed pacifist that, with the exception 
of those men who were either seriously 
wounded or permanently disabled, re- 
turned soldiers are in infinitely better 
condition physically than at any time 
in their careers. Army doctors can 
show that the regulation of a 
soldier’s life, the exercise, whole- 
some eating and restful sleep 
after honest toil have built up 
an aggregate health never be- 
fore equaled in the history of 
armies. And this is borne out 
in the experience of the writer, 
who thrived on sleeping in 
puddles of dirty rain water, de- 
spite the fact that he went into 
the army a veritable shell 
physically. 

All this physical perfection 
can be and is proved, but what 
of the mental condition of dis- 
charged soldiers—what was the 
effect upon their nervous sys- 
tems of what they had gone 
through at the front? It has 
been said that a man’s health is 
more than fifty per cent. of his 
chances of success in business 
and, if the truth were known, 
this means his mental health, 
for the body is heir to all kinds 
of mental ills. Certainly, it is 
the mentality of young America upon 
which is based the future of the nation 
commercially. Has the war impaired 
that mentality? Let us see: 

Soon after my discharge from the 
army vague symptoms of unrest came 
to me—I became discontented—and 
for a time I believed my condition was 
the effect of my transition from the 
army to civil life? I returned to my 
position, at an increased salary, vainly 
attempting to experience the elation 
that I long had anticipated in France, 
while waiting for the word that would 
send me back to God’s country. I did 
feel a momentary thrill at returning 
once more to my niche in the world of 
business, but the elation. Where was 
it? Alas, it was conspicuous by its 
utter absence. And it was a matter of 


about one full day when I was back 
heart and soul in the humdrum of busi- 
ness life, and that was all. 


By “SHELL SHOCK” 


WAS vaguely disturbed at this, for 

I had woven many beautiful 
dreams in French barracks of what I 
would do when I got back “to the 
States.” I felt cheated, so to speak. 
But I had an ace in the hole. There 
was a welcome home party arranged 
for that evening, and I knew that 
meant Broadway, the cabarets, a few 
dances, and, by the way, at that time 





They jumped about a foot. 


prohibition had not yet spread its bale- 
ful wings over the land. I looked 
back at the pleasure I was wont to get 
out of Broadway night life before the 
nightmare in France and felt altogether 
pleased with the prospects. 

I attended the party with consider- 
able pleasureable anticipation, but, to 
save a lot of verbiage, I may say that 
the one result of my attendance was 
an overpowering surprise that the life 
among the white lights had ever had 
the attraction to hold me as it had 
done before I went to France. I 
strove valiantly to hold up my end of 
the gayety and live up to what was 
expected of me, but the sum and sub- 
stance of the whole thing was the con- 
stant recurrence of the question: “Can 
this possibly be the kind of stuff I used 
to like so well?” Surely something 
was wrong. 

And yet I was sure the potentialities 
for recreation and pleasure were there, 
just as they had been in another day. 


The change was in me, and I knew it. 
Try as I would, I could not but be a 
killjoy on the party, and I have grave 
misgivings that at least one of my hosts 
went home with the idea that I am 
lacking in appreciation. 

The restlessness, that is as good a 
word for it as any, became more tang- 
ible the following day when I at- 
tempted to read a novel by Dickens, 
an author who had always been the 
source of untold pleasure to me, and 
for the life of me I could not get my 
mind on the story. I gave up in dis- 
gust in ten minutes. 

Then the thought came to 
me that I would love to see a 
good musical comedy and I got 
a front seat for the best in 
town—and walked out before 
the first act was over. Later I 
cropped in on friends I hadn’t 
seen for years, the company of 
whom I ought to have enjoyed 
immensely, and pulled out al- 
most before we could ade- 
quately greet each other. 


A ND so it has been in every- 
“*% thing else. The last hour of 
my day’s work is agony, what 
with my anxiety to get away 
from my desk before I give in to 
the desire to let out an impatient 
yelp; let someone slam a dobr 
or drop a book to the floor and 
I hit the ceiling; mention the 
advantages of living in another 
city—any city—and I immedi- 
ately evince a strong desire to go 
there, and I am reasonably cer- 
tain that were I in that particular city 
I would have a desire to get out of it; 
I am continually curbing my irritable 
temper, because on the least provoca- 
tion I jump irascibly at my best 
friends; my finger nails are bitten to 
the quicks, and last, but by no means 
least, I am addicted to fits of melan- 
cholia that come from nowhere at all 
and remain with me for hours at a 
time. 

I had not been home two weeks 
when these symptoms rather fright- 
ened me, particularly that of the melan- 
cholia. I had been gassed rather 
severely in the Argonne and I natur- 
ally put my condition down to some 
sort of a physical ailment. But this 
was exploded by a visit to my physi- 
cian, who told me that, outside of a 
somewhat run-down condition, I was in 
better physical shape than I ever had 
been, so far as he knew. It had me 
guessing. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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HOPES SPRING ETERNAL 


HEN Jim Jeffries was coaxed 
\ \ back into the ring to make an 
African holiday for Jack 
Johnson, the result was extremely an- 
noying to members of the Caucasian 
race. The Angles, the Saxons, the Celts, 
the Gauls, the Britons, in fact, all 
blondes in general and particular, ut- 
tered shrill bird-likecries and deep bull- 
like bellowings of protest. It was de- 
cided that the heavy-weight champion- 
ship must be regained by a paleface. 
It was somewhat doubtful how this 
might be brought about. There was 
no one in sight that the brunette 
holder of the title couldn’t mop the 
canvas with. If Sam 


wrenched the title from Willard he 
may be forced to defend it more fre- 
quently than did his predecessors. 

Impelled by the huge purses of to- 
day almost everyone connected with 
the fight game is out industriously 
tilling the ground for the raising of a 
new crop of hopes. There are several 
dusky hopes already grown but Demp- 
sey proposes to let them severely 
alone. But a number of blondes are 
already sprouting. 

Jim Jeffries has one in tow who 
used to throw villains through various 
parts of the scenery in the movies. 
Jim Corbett has another, and he is 
even willing to name him. Tom Jones 


greater game was going on somewhere 
else. 

There were some fine service teams 
gotten: together, but they were on this 
side of the water. Football didn’t 
make much headway in France. The 
boys did kick a ball about whenever 
they could get hold of one, but you 
can’t carry a football around with the 
same ease that you can a baseball—or 
even a couple of dice. Other sports 
had the call over there. 

This year things are different. Al- 
ready the elevens are lining up their 
material and talking of their pros- 
pects. Several colleges have new 
coaches and some have new coaching 

systems as well. Old 





Langford could have 
been bleached there 
might have been a 
chance, but this ap- 
peared to be imprac- 
ticable. 

About this time 
James J. Corbett, who 
was playing in vaude- 
ville, had the feeling 
that he could stand a 
little publicity. He 
therefore announced 
that he had a man 
who could knock Mr. 
Johnson for a goal. He 
refrained from giving 
the name of this con- 


tender, calling him 
merely a “white 
hope.” 


It was just like 
starting one of those 
endless chain things. 





Battle Sight 


Each season we watch some new star climb 


And we gaze till our eyes are dim, 


Forgetting the law, which is old as time, 


That another comes after him. 


There is always a mark at which to shoot, 


There is always a road to fame, 


For after the player has long been mute 


Still there remains the game, buddy, 
Still there remains the game. 


stars have returned 
and new stars will 
rise. It looks as if the 
old gridiron game .was 
in for a large season. 





THE MARTS OF 


TRADE 
If anyone wishes to 
know how trade has 


been affected by the 
war they have only to 
turn to baseball. 
Never was trade more 
brisk than it has been 
in the National 
League this year. 

It started on the 
third day of January, 
when the Giants trad- 
ed Kelly, Wilhoit, 
Hoyt, Ogden and 
Rodriguez to the 
Rochester club, for 








White hopes sprang 

up like blades of grass in the spring. 
They came in the paper at the break- 
fast table, on the back porch, in the 
woodshed, waiting on the corner. 
They came in swarms, like the locust. 
There was no town so small, no home 
so humble that it couldn’t boast a 
white hope or two. Like the soldiers 
that sprang from the sowing of the 
dragon’s teeth, these white hopes be- 
gan to fight among themselves and 
gradually the number of eligibles was 
reduced. Out of this crop came such 
men as Palzer, McCarty, Morris, 
Kearns, Smith and Willard. The last 
named finally accomplished the pur- 
pose for which white hopes were in- 
vented. 

It took a long time to find a man to 
beat Johnson, and Jeffries might still 
be undefeated if he had not tried to 
fight after his best fighting days were 
past, but now that Dempsey has 


has one and the Army can furnish 
several candidates. Soon the “hope 
tournaments” will recommence and 
before many months have passed Jack 
Dempsey may have to quit the stage 
and take to the ring again. 





THE GRIDIRON 

Practically all forms of outdoor 
sport are having the largest season in 
their history and it is only reasonable 
to suppose that football will come in 
for its share of prosperity. 

Last season the pigskin pastime was 
not an important part of college life. 
Most of the football players were in 
the Army. Some colleges did go 
through with their schedules, but any- 
thing in the nature of a football 
championship was a joke. No player 
will be very apt to boast in after years 
that he was playing on a champion 
college eleven while a considerably 


Earl Smith. New 
York has continued to do a thriving 
business. Holke and Rariden went to 
Cincinnati in exchange for Chase, 
Smith went to the Phillies for 
Oeschger, St. Louis got Schupp for 
Snyder, Robertson went to Chicago in 
a trade for Douglas, and Nefh came 
to New York from Boston in exchange 
for Causey Oeceschger, O'Neill and 
Jones. 

Other deals made by Boston were 
Blackburne, to Cincinnati, for Rehg; 
Jimmy Smith, to Cincinnati, for 
Holke, and Herzog, to Chicago, for 
Mann and Pick. 

Philadelphia traded Stock, Davis 
and Dilhoefer to St. Louis for Pack- 
ard, Stuart and Baird. The Phillies 
later traded Baird back to the Cardi- 
nals, together with Jacobs and Wood- 
ward, for Meadows and Paulette, and 
they have just swapped Whitted to 
Pittsburgh, for Stengel. 
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VERY day the big transports are 
| bringing the fighters home—the 
war men and the war dogs! 

We know what the war men did. 
The Marne is as well known as the 
Delaware; Chateau-Thierry as _ the 
Battle of Yorktown. The Somme, 
Soissons, Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel 
and the Argonne flash in the same 
channels of thought with Bunker Hill, 
Lexington, the Brandywine, Shiloh, 
Bull Run, Gettysburg, San Juan Hill 
| and Cavite. 

i What did the war dogs do? What 

part did they play in the fight for 
| civilization? 

1: They served as sentinels in the 
| advance listening posts and they de- 

tected enemy patrols more quickly 
than the soldier with whom they 
watched. 
2. Patrol dogs reconnoitered in No 
Man’s Land with small detachments 
of troops and at night they could 
quickly scent enemy patrols on the 
] same mission. 

3. Dogs acted as couriers in carry- 
ing messages. They saved the scouts 
from fatigue and the very great dan- 
gers of going and coming between the 
posts of command and the front line 
trenches in the sectors under heavy 
' bombardment. 














aid kits to the wounded. They scented 
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4. The Red Cross dogs carried first “Di Donc,” mascot of the 165th Infantry, was 
wounded at Chateau-Thierry. 
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Here Are the 


They Fought as Bravely as 


the injured when they had crept be- 
neath undergrowth or brush to die and 
told the stretcher bearers where they 
were. 

5. They served as draft animals. 
But for their faithfulness, their energy 
and their intelligence, the French 
would have been driven out of the 
Vosges mountains and the Italians 
could not have withstood the Austrians 
in the Alps. 

6. As guards about storehouses the 
dogs released thousands of men from 
the front. They kept marauders 
away from valuable stores and pre- 
vented German spies from destroying 
thousands of dollars worth of muni- 
tions. 

7. As ratters, as destroyers of ver- 
min, they were expert sanitation “of- 
ficers” and contributed to the health 
of the troops in the trenches, 


HOSE are seven of the many things 
the war dog in service did, the war 
dog under discipline and under orders. 
The mascot was equally a war dog and 
served in the same dangerous places, 
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“Hans Hin- 
denburg” was 
captured by 
27th Division 
men. 








om dead German officer. 





Dogs solved 
transportation 
problems in 
the mountains. 


but to him fell pleasanter tasks, for 
he brought to the men friendship and 
sympathy. Sometimes, too, he heard 
enemy patrols and gave warnings, but 
more often his ears were filled with the 
whispering of some doughboy who 
couldn’t tell comrades of his longing 
for home, his yearning for a sight of 
the young wife, his heartache for the 
baby he had never seen! These mas- 
cots were real morale builders, too. 
Their quick generosity and _ kindly 
sympathy made many a zero hour less 
cold! 

The trained war dog was a highly 
disciplined animal. He had been put 
through a course of “sprouts” that 
made one Plattsburger say he had 
never before appreciated the ease of 
his own schooling in the arts of war. 
The old rule of animal training—pun- 
ishment for not doing what was or- 
dered, and reward for obedience and 
quick intelligence—was strictly fol- 
lowed. 





The training of dogs for war pur- 
poses began in a limited way a number 
vl years prior to the outbreak of the 








many fronts. 


“Loost” served two years with the poilus on 
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“Tell” saved German 
troops from a Russian 
ambuscade, and _ the 
former Kaiser deco- 
rated him with the Iron 
Cross. 





European war, the Germans being par- 
ticularly interested in it. There were 
some trained war dogs in both the 
French and Belgian armies, but the 
British had none to speak of, nor did 
the United States. The dog began his 
general usefulness in the late war as 
a beast of burden. He had been so 
used in Belgium and northern France 
for scores of years, and when the Ger- 
mans were pounding brave Liege it 
was not an uncommon sight to see the 
favorite breed of Belgian dog—the 
cross between a mastiff and great 
Dane—drawing wagons loaded with 
household goods, children and old men 
and women. 

Then their use extended to the draw- 
ing of small gun carriages and, owing 
to scarcity of automobiles and horses 
at the outset of the conflict, the dogs 
drew small one-man ambulances, 
taking the wounded from the extreme 
front line to the field hospitals. 


HERE is some innate instinct in 
animal and man which makes 
them seek cover when badly hurt. The 
dogs could find them! Horses and 
motors began to arrive in profusion 
and the ambulance dog turned his 
never-failing scent to errands of mercy. 
Gradually their use in the war ex- 
tended to the fields of endeavor previ- 
ously mentioned and training camps 
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were established all over France. Dog 
training began in January, 1918, in 
the various training camps of the 
United States. The dogs were killed 
off so rapidly in France that the public 
pounds were put in charge of the mili- 
tary and all the stray canine in the 
republic were, like all its sons, trained 
and sent to the front. In fact, one of 
the first appeals made by the French 
Minister of War to the United States 
after we entered the conflict was, 
“Send us dogs.” High bred dogs were 
for the most part undesirable. Some 
very good dogs were obtained, how- 
ever. Airedales, terriers, shepherds; 
dogs of all sorts and conditions, pro- 
vided they had “staying power” and 
endurance, were sent over. 

When a complete history of the dogs 
of war is written, perhaps the first 
chapter will be given the story of 
Fuzzy Wuzzy of the Yankees. It 
would be hard to decide whether to 
give him the place of honor or to let 
Old Brigade have it. Then there are 
Dick of the Somme, Bill of the Yser, 
Mirko and Marquis, Archie-Never- 
Afraid, Frenchy and Cognac and 
Loost, who helped to save Verdun 
from the Crown Prince. And since we 
are getting into names and claimants 
for honors, perhaps the men of the 
165th Infantry—the old 69th of New 
York—might claim the place for Di 
Donc, who was thrice wounded; while 
the candidate of the Twenty-seventh 
Division undoubtedly would be Hans 
Hindenberg, a German who, with keen 
second sight, deserted the Kaiser long 
before the remainder of the Father- 
land did, and who served Uncle Sam 
in general and the Twenty-seventh in 
particular, long and well. 


UZZY WUZZY had no blue blood 

in his veins, but he had in his 
heart a yearning for adventure, so one 
day he walked aboard a transport at 
Lambert’s Point, a coal pier near New- 
port News, when the officer of the 
deck wasn’t looking. He hied himself 
to the galley and there he stayed until 
a soldier adopted him. The soldier 
was Sergeant Harry Holowitch, a re- 
placement man, who, two weeks after 
he landed at Brest, was in the front 
line trenches with the First Army. 
With him was Fuzzy. Fuzzy never 
went to a training camp because he 
was a born soldier-dog. He learned 
rapidly. Harry, who was assigned 
many times to a listening post, taught 
Fuzzy to be an advanced sentry, too. 
That is, when Fuzzy heard anything 
he didn’t bark. He only growled very 
softly or else just let the hair on his 
back ruffle up a bit. All good sentry 
dogs were taught that. Fuzzy saved 


| an entire battalion once by his keen 
scent, because when he growled Harry 
4 . . 

| sent for reinforcements and when Fritz 
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came over expecting to find a few 
dozen men he found hundreds instead. 
Fuzzy got his name on the company 
rolls for that! 

Then came the great day for the 
Americans, July 18. The advance 
along the Soissons road began. Harry 
was advancing and so was Fuzzy and 
that’s when it happened. “It” was a 
big German shell! When it burst it 
buried Harry completely, wounding 
him badly, and Fuzzy was partly 
buried and also wounded. The ad- 
vance continued. All of Harry’s bud- 
dies had to leave him, except Fuzzy. 
In fact, they didn’t know Harry was 
buried alive. They thought he had 
“gone west.” But Fuzzy knew it and 
despite a hind paw that was badly 
smashed this Virginia mutt set to work 
to dig Harry out. He dug until both 
forepaws were raw. Night was com- 
ing on and the task seemed hopeless. 
So Fuzzy howled the long, lonely, 
dreary howl that his wolfish ancestors 
used when they wanted the moon. 
Unlike them, Fuzzy got what he 
wanted. It was a stretcher bearer. 
He dug Harry out and placed him on 
the stretcher and Fuzzy tried to hobble 
alongside, but it was too much. He 
just couldn’t, and then, for the first 
time, the hospital orderly saw that the 
dog was wounded. 

Fuzzy and Harry occupied the same 
ward in the hospital and each got the 
same careful attention. Each got well 
and each landed at the same old New- 
port News from the transport Konin- 
gen der Nederlanden not long ago. 
When they left the ship someone asked 
Harry what he was going to do with 
Fuzzy. 

“Take him back to Montana with 
me and give him my ranch,” came the 
prompt answer. 


MiRKO was a police dog and was 

the companion of a poilu at an 
advanced listening post. He had been 
carefully trained and like Fuzzy he 
wouldn’t bark when he heard the en- 
emy, only bristle. During the long 
watches of the night the poilu used to 
whisper to him the innermost secrets 
of his heart and Mirko would sym- 
pathize with him and nestle closer. 
The poilu’s most treasured possession 
was a small bundle. It contained two 
photographs: one of the poilu’s wife 
and the other of his infant. 

“Maitresse,” he would whisper to 
the dog, because since the photograph 
was of the poilu’s wife it was also that 
of the dog’s mistress. And the dog 
would look at the photograph sym- 
pathetically. 

One day a Boche sharpshooter shot 
the poilu. By clinging to the strong 
body of Mirko, the poilu succeeded in 
reaching a dressing station and was 
sent down to a base hospital. To the 


soldier’s dismay he discovered he had 
lost the tiny bundle and while he be- 
wailed the fact he sank into uncon- 
sciousness. Fever set in soon and in 
his delirium the poilu would call, 
“Mirko, Mirko,” and would ask for 
the bundle. One day his pleadings 
were frantic and the surgeon sent for 
Mirko. The dog was brought and he 
quickly nestled his head under the 
poilu’s pillow. ‘Mirko, Mirko,” the 
poilu crooned. ‘“Maitresse, Mirko. 
Maitresse, Mirko.” Quickly the dog 
left the hospital and before any one 
could catch him, set off at a gallop for 
the listening post. He found and re- 
turned with the lost bundle and the 
poilu got well. 


wrt did Old Brigade do? He is 
said to have found a brigade of 
wounded men during the war while 
serving with the British. And Dick 
of the Somme and Bill of the Yser? 
Dick jumped into the river which is 
coupled with his name and rescued a 
wounded Tommy, who, badly 
wounded, was floundering in the water. 
As he reached the bank the dog was 
wounded and later his leg was am- 
putated. Bill balked a surprise attack 
of Germans on the Yser and from that 
incident took his name. He was deco- 
rated with the Croix de Guerre. 

And _ Archie-Never-Afraid? Once 
when a London yeomanry regiment 
took a French town they found Archie, 
“a mutt of a dog,” bleeding in the 
streets. Some Hun, true to the name, 
had deliberately bayonetted the little 
dog just before the retreat. A Tommy 
dressed his wounds and the dog went 
along with the regiment. According 
to the story, Archie would climb over 
trenches in the day and sometimes he 
would romp in No Man’s Land. Some- 
times he would sleep on the parapet. 
Many a German sniper took a shot at 
him, but the “ping” of the bullet near- 
by would only cause Archie to look up 
sleepily, just as though a fly had 
buzzed too near his ear: Another 
characteristic of Archie was his un- 
dying hatred of all Teutons, probably 
because one had wounded him, and it 
was to this trait that he won lasting 
fame by spoiling a “Hindenburg cir- 
cus.” 

Almost any man of the A. E. F. in 
its early days will tell you about this 
performance. Germans who spoke 
English fluently would dress in Amer- 
ican uniforms and during the night 
sneak into the American lines. Then 
they would talk to each other and 
otherwise appear to be American 
troops either relieving or being re- 
lieved in the trenches. Soon the un- 
disguised Boches would come over and 
the disguised men would attack the 
Americans and cause confusion by giv- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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‘LETTERS 


FROM READERS 








AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 

To the Editor: 1 received this 
week’s copy of your paper and read it 
with much interest. I think the stand 
you have taken against Bolshevism and 
other un-American policies is excellent. 
“Policies—not politics” also appealed 
to me as a watchword. 

ARTHUR E. McELRovE. 
New York. 





M. OS UNAPPRECIATED 


To the Editor: Much has been left 
unsaid regarding the untiring devo- 
tion to duty exhibited by the American 
medical officers attached to the British 
forces and it would be unfair to these 
stout-hearted men if their light were 
not allowed to shine. 

Although I was an officer in the 
British Air Force, my work in conjunc- 
tion with the infantry brought me in 
proximity of the front line frequently 
and I always made a point of having a 
chat with the American M. O.’s who 
built their homes under a Red Cross 
amid the ruins of some devastated vil- 
lage, surrounded by British orderlies 
who could not talk to them of home. 

One of them once said to me: “I’m 
one of them and yet I’m not.” I could 
understand his feelings exactly. 

He was the only American and the 
only one that knew America and he 
missed the talks that brought him 
thoughts of home. He always looked 
forward to seeing me and I would 
bring him some American papers that 
I could get and he would reciprocate 
with American cigarettes. When his 
battalion was on rest I had him over 
to my squadron as often as he could get 


with us, which, when Americans can’t 
be had, are the next best friends. My 
M. O. friend loved those visits. 

Most of those men are wearing four 
or five service stripes and volunteered 
when Britain’s supply of M. O.’s fell 
short. I have often talked to them 
and marvelled at their devotion. Al- 





This is a department to which 
readers are invited to offer opin- 
ions, suggestions and informa- 
tion on topics of public interest. 
They are also invited to express 
their opinion of the AMERICAN 
LEGION WEEKLY itself. If it 
isn’t satisfactory say so — and 
offer some constructive criti- 
cism. Only by knowing the de- 
sires of its readers can the 
weekly fulfill its mission of rep- 
resenting them. Only signed 
communications will be consid- 
ered, but the name will be 
omitted on request. Brevity is 
essential. 











ways on the job, loved by the men, 
resourceful and clever, yet their efforts 
are allowed to blush unseen. 
FREDERICK W. MESINGER. 
New York City. 


DEPORT THE SLACKER 
To the Editor: Let me express my 
hearty approval of your attitude to- 
ward the alien slacker, as set forth in 
an editorial of the August 15 issue. 
Deportation is the only solution to that 
problem and I will venture to say you 


When the crisis came they denied any 
allegiance to this country and whin- 
ingly stated that they were not Ameri- 
cans and America’s troubles did not, 
interest them. 


Chicago. AMERICA First. 





REGULARS ELIGIBLE 
To the Editor: There is an impres- 
sion here that members of the regular 
army are not eligible to membership in 
The American Legion. Please set us 
right on this matter. J. E. B. 
Camp Merritt, N. J. 


All men and women who were en- 
listed or commissioned in the United 
States Army, Navy or Marine Corps 
during the period of the war are eligible 
to membership in The American 
Legion. 

The question of present profession or 
vocation of an individual is not taken 
into consideration. A member of the 
regular army who is otherwise qualified 
has the same rights and privileges to 
membership as any other individual 
who served during the war.—Eb. 





SENATOR PRAISES WEEKLY 
To the Editor: 1 am reading your 
publication with a great interest, and 
have been pleased to see the great 
progress which has been made in the 
organization of the American Legion. 
It has already proven a wonderful 
factor for progress and strength, and 
the men who compose the organization 
are the great bulwarks of our freedom. 
Please let me thank you for your 
splendid publication, and wish for you 
unbounded success. 
Wi.uraM J. Harris. 
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Marshal Foch of France, represent- 
ing the veterans of all the Allied 
armies of which he was in supreme 
command, will be invited to attend the 
first national convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion, which is to be held in 
Minneapolis on November 10, 11 and 
12. If the military situation in Europe 
permits his absence from France at 
that time, it is expected that Marshal 
Foch will accept the Legion’s invita- 
tion and carry a message of good will 
from the French Republic to the con- 
vention representing America’s veter- 
ans of the war. 





Belgium has followed America’s 
lead, so far as whiskey, gin and other 
highly alcoholic liquors are concerned. 
Soon after the armistice was signed a 
law was passed forbidding the manu- 
facture and sale of such beverages. 
Violations lead to the confiscation of 
large stocks by the government. 


The upward trend of the dollar is 
causing great financial uneasiness in 
France. The dollar on the Paris 
Bourse recently closed at seven francs, 
fifty-seven centimes, having reached 
seven francs, seventy-six centimes dur- 
ing the course of the daily transac- 
tions. One paper said the franc, worth 
twenty cents before the war, is now 
worth only twelve cents. 


_ American business men who had 
hoped to spend a few days in London 
have found themselves held up in 
many cases three months before being 
able to get passage home. Conditions 
are expected to be worse in the next 
few months. 


Lieutenant Eric V. Verill has been 
arrested at the instance of federal 
authorities, charged with defrauding 
the government of $31,000 by raising 
pay checks and taking the checks of 
brother officers. 


Good shooting marked the opening 
of the National Rifle Association 
match at Caldwell, N. J., despite a 
slight mist. Twenty-three men made 
perfect scores with seven bull’s-eyes in 
seven chances at 800 yards. 

The Allies have not altered their 
decision to hold the trial of the former 
German emperor in London, Andrew 
Bonar Law announced in the House of 
Commons recently. He said no action 
in the matter could be taken until the 
German peace treaty is ratified. 


Requests are being received by the 
War Department that tracers be sent 
out for mail, especially packages 
mailed by members of the A. E. F. in 
France to relatives and friends in the 
United States which have never been 
received. At the present time the 
military authorities are unable to do 
anything on account of the fact that 
the American postoffices in France are 
being closed up and their records 
packed for shipment to the United 
States. 
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Field Piece and Siege Gun 


Thirty thousand American troops of 
the Third Division, who defended 
Chateau-Thierry and adopted for their 
unit the name “Marne Division,” have 
left Germany after eight months in 
the occupied zone. 


An unusually warm tribute to Amer- 
ican soldiers has been paid by the 
Prince of Monaco. He spoke with the 
greatest enthusiasm of the more than 
200,000 American soldiers who “lived 
on most friendly terms with the pop- 
ulation of Monaco.” There has not 
been a single case of misconduct on 
the part of these men, the Prince said. 


The National Guard Association of 
the United States is drafting a military 
program for the country to take the 
place of the Chamberlain-Kahn bill, 
which it denounces as “the swan song 
of the General Staff” and as “nothing 
short of conscription under the guise 
of universal service.” 


The British House of Commons sent 
a formal vote of thanks to Marshal 
Foch in recognition of his war services. 


Four departments of the Govern- 
ment are puzzling over the status of 
some two hundred German brides of 
American soldiers, who now desire to 
bring them home to America. Tech- 
nically speaking, the girls 
are enemy aiiens until the 
peace treaty is ratified here, 
according to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, while the 
Department of Labor holds 
they must be treated as im- 
migrants. The matter of 
passports belongs to the State and 
War Departments, which will prob- 
ably have final decision in the matter. 





Membership pins to be worn by 
women veterans of the Great War who 
are eligible to The American Legion 
and have organized local posts will 
soon be ready for distribution. These 
pins will be of the same design as the 
membership button, three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter. The pin consists of 
a central small replica of the revulation 
bronze five-pointed star discharge but- 
ton issued by the War Department, 
surrounded by a narrow circular band 
of blue enamel containing the words 
“American Legion” in gold letters, with 
a fluted gold edge. Reports from 
State branches to the National Head- 
quarters indicate that the formation of 
posts among women regularly enlisted 
or commissioned in the service is pro- 
gressing rapidly. 


From 2,500,000 men the American 
army under command of General Per- 
shing has dwindled to less than 
100,000, including all the forces in 
Europe. This does not include the 
forces in Siberia nor the troops on the 
way home. 


Every American soldier wounded in 
the European war is to be presented 
with a special certificate by the War 
Department. The certificate of honor 
will be a lithographed sheet, ten by 
fourteen inches, bearing the facsimile 
of the President’s signature. 
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An English cap- 
tain who had heard 
thatAmerican 
troops were in 
France but as yet 
had seen none in 
his sector passed 
one night an aban- 
doned dug-out. 
Hearing movements within it, he at 
once thought of German spies, drew 
his pistol and leveled it at the en- 
trance. 

“Who’s in there?” he called. 

A flash of white teeth showed in the 
darkness and a soft voice answered, 
“Dis am de American Army, Suh.” 


“Pa,” inquired William, “what is a 
burlesque?” 

“A burlesque, son,” replied the 
father, “is a take-off.” 

“Take off what?” 

“Henry,” interrupted the mother, 
who had been listening to the conversa- 
tion, “if you are going to answer that 
question, I will leave the room.”— 
Shur-On Chronicle. 


Sentry (pacing his post in pouring 
rain beside a deep gully): “Halt! who 
is there?” 

Officer (hitting the high spots to 
avoid the mud): “Officer of the camp.” 

Sentry: ‘Advance to be recognized.” 

Officer (disgustedly): _ “Have you 
got a boat?” 

Sentry: “Pass, officer.” 





A gob had been having a hard time 
explaining to his girl the meaning of 
all the “hash” marks and ratings of the 
Navy. One day while they were in the 
subway a cook, first class, walked into 
the car. The girl seized the opportun- 
ity to display her knowledge. 

“I bet I know what he is,” she re- 
marked loudly, “he is the weather- 
man.” 


A weary guest at a small and not 
very clean country inn was repeatedly 
called the morning after his arrival by 
the colored man of all work. “See 
here,” he finally burst forth, “how 
many times have I told you I don’t 
want to be called? 
I want to sleep.” 

“T know, sah, but 
dey’s got to hab de 
sheets, anyhow. It’s 
almo’ eight o’clock, 
an’ dey’s waitin’ for 
de tableclof.”—Vet- 
eran. 





WHERE COURAGE FAILS 
A man may smile in the face of death, 
But you will never find 
A man who can draw a placid breath 
With his collar loose behind. 
—Tennyson J. Daft, in the Kansas 
City Star. 





O. D., to guard on Post No. 1: 
“What would you do if you saw a sub- 
marine crossing the parade ground?” 

Sentry Guard: “Call the Corporal 
of the Guard.” 

O. D.: “Why, man, don’t you know 
it is impossible to see such a thing?” 

Guard: “Captain, if you had been 





THE AMERICAN’ LEGION 
WEEKLY will use jokes and 
pay for those that are accept- 
able. For the best printed each 
week, not exceeding fifty words, 
five dollars will be paid; for 
the second best, three dollars; 
for all jokes accepted, one dol- 
lar. Manuscripts will not be 
returned. 

The prize winners last week 
were: Emerson Shinn, Jackson, 
Mich.; Morgan R. Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va.; L. G. Merrill, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Leslie J. 
Tuck, Greeley, Colo.; Alfred 
Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Arthur E. McElroy, no address. 











with me last night you would be see- 
ing more than subs to-day.” 





The morning report of a military 
organization is a fearsome document. 
On it appear all the changes in status 
of men and animals for each preced- 
ing twenty-four hours. It happened in 
an Ohio regiment once that two mules 
fell ill one night. The veterinarian 
gave his verdict of hope, and the cap- 
tain of the Supply Company accord- 
ingly made the proper entry on the 
morning report: “Two mules, from 
duty to dead.” 

But under the care of the grizzled 
old stable sergeant the mules recovered 
and next morning the captain found 
them alive and kicking. Now, entries 
made on the morning report can never 
be erased, which made the situation 
embarrassing for the captain. How- 
ever, he was a man of resource, and the 
next day’s report carried the startling 
entry: “Two mules, from dead to 
duty.” 






The transport was 
steaming into New 
York about break- 
fast time. From one 
of the small boats 
that went out to 
meet the troops a 
man with a mega- ‘ 
phone shouted: 

“Where is General Smith? 
see him?” 

“Out o’ luck, mister,” instantly re- 
plied a doughboy, “he’s on K. P. to- 
day.” 


Can we 





Griggs: “Popularity depends upon 
how we treat our friends.” 

Briggs: “Yes, and how often.”— 
Tit-Bits. 





Frank A. Llewellyn, of the 99th Aero 
Squadron, tells this on himself: 

After an advance he flew over the 
forward lines to locate the 92d Division 
of negro troops. He shot off a signal 
rocket, and was at once attacked by 
archies. A second rocket, in a shower 
of red, drew flaming onions from the 
enemy; then he let off all his remain- 
ing rockets in a glorious burst, but not 
a sign came from the hidden infantry. 

A day or two later he said to the 
colored lieutenant whose negligence 
had given him such a hot half-hour: 

“What was the matter with you? 
Didn’t you see any of my rockets?” 

“We suah did,” said the negro,” 
grinning, “we saw dem all. “Twas 
mighty pretty, cap’n, mighty pretty.” 





Several officers and privates return- 
ing in a bus late one evening from the 
city were halted at the gate of camp 
by an M. P. with the familiar, “All 
enlisted men out.” 

Sam, a private on the front seat, sat 
still. 

“What’s the matter with you, boy, 
why don’t you get out?” demanded the 
M. P. 

“Well, I’m not an enlisted man,” re- 
plied Sam, “I was drafted.” 





“At any rate, there’s one advantage 
in having a wooden leg,” said old Giles, 
the village optimist. 

“And what’s 
that?” asked a 
friend. 

“Well, yo’ can 
keep yer socks up 
wi’ tacks instead of 
‘aving to buy gar- 
ters.” 
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in Westphalia, which we reached a few 
days later, where there were 10,000 
Allied prisoners, including myself, the 
only Yank, large numbers of lowly 
“Rooskies” plodded through the weary 
days. They were in all the prison 
camps of Germany and thousands of 
them worked close up behind the lines 
on all fronts, as my companion of the 
boxcar had done. 


HESE Russians were dirty and un- 

shaven, ragged and broken in 
spirit. Even a curse from a German 
guard or a prod with a bayonet hardly 
aroused them from their somnolent at- 
titude. Deserted by the world, in- 
cluding their own countrymen, and 
with no hope of an early return to their 
homes, it mattered but little to them 
what the morrow brought. A snooze 
among the cooties, a bowl of half- 
rotted cabbage or frozen potatoes and 
a hunk of bread to be washed down 
with a black liquid, made of acorns, 
called coffee, and the daily task of 
scavenger work about the camp was 
what the new day brought them. Soap, 
a bath, clean clothes—these were things 
even beyond their dreams. Some still 
wore parts of the uniform in which 
they had so proudly marched forth 
months before and faced the terrible 
German machine-gun fire, but most of 
them had sewed bits of civilian clothing 
together for covering of some kind. 
Some had taken clothes from dead 
‘Frenchmen or Tommies. I have seen 
them come marching back from the 
front in droves like sheep, wearing 
some bit of cast-off clothing that had 
probably been picked up in a French 
village—there were a few big hulks of 
men that sported a “plug” hat, once 
mayhap the possession of some mayor 
of a little town along the Western front. 
While the French and English marched 
away to their homes after the armistice 
with little home-made flags flying and 
singing their national songs, the big 
“Rooskies” were herded into the pens 
from the numerous places where they 
had worked, called “commandos.” 
They marched without singing, there 
were no glib remarks from incinerator 
comedians, no ray of hope. 

“Roosky nix parte,” they would say 
with eyes half filled with tears. 

I remember seeing a dog following 
one group that marched into the big 
wired highway and, despite the fact 
that he was half starved, he went along 
the dusty road with a much prouder 
spirit than the men he trailed. 

Late in December seventeen Tom- 
mies and I were taken from the hos- 
pital ward into the big camp where 
we were checked up, previous to being 
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Captured by Jerry 


(Continued from Page 6) 


sent to Rotterdam. We were each 
given a parcel of food by the English 
Red Cross, consisting of canned meat, 
fish, cookies, bacon, etc., and the Rus- 
sians flocked around the building we 
were in. Some of them grabbed cans 
and rushed for water; others, more re- 
sourceful, soon brought in _ boiling 
water with which to make us tea. In 
five minutes we had about a dozen 
Russian orderlies on the job, rushing 
hither and thither in order to gain our 
good graces and perhaps a few cigar- 
ettes or biscuits—and they preferred 
the biscuits. The festivities that last 
night for us in the big prison camp 
lasted until morning. We shared all 
we could with the Russians. When 
cne Russian would get something into 
his stomach he would go out for water 
and a pal of his would return in his 
stead. All through the night dozens 
of “Rooskies” peered through the win- 
dows into the building, or edged their 
way through the doorway, looking with 
a wistful eye on the humble banquet 
table. Some of them hurried away to 
make souvenir rings to trade for eats. 
Ve got our daily ration of bread and 
soup from Jerry and gave it to the 
Russians. Instead of turning in all 
the blankets when we were leaving the 
camp, we gave about half of them to 
the Russians, who wrapped them about 
their bodies, with the intention of 
peddling them to the German civilians 
at the first opportunity. 


REMEMBER one day in Novem- 

ber about fifty Russians were un- 
loading “spuds” from wagons and 
burying them in long ditches dug in the 
sand near the hospital, to be used later 
in the winter. When the Jerry guards 
were not looking the Russians were 
putting “spuds” in their clothing. One 
big “Roosky” had filled a sand bag, 
tied a string to two corners and thrown 
it over his shoulders, under his heavy 
coat. The pockets of nearly all the 
Russians were bulging and it looked 
like a big feast for the next day. How- 
ever, the camp commander happened 
along about that time and he must 
have noticed a Russian sliding the Irish 
dessert into his clothes. He ordered 
the guards to line all the Russians up 
and then he took a club and started 
down the human line looking for the 
lowly “spuds.” All those that could 
empty their pockets did so as they 
were falling into line, and even after 
they were in the line there as a steady 
stream of potatoes trickling down from 
above and below their belts. The big 
Russian with the sack made a super- 
human effort to throw off the precious 
burden. A German guard saw the hope- 


less battle he was having with the 
sandbag and, evidently fearing that the 
paper bag would fall to the ground and 
the “spuds” roll all over the lot, 
walked up behind him, cut the string 
and lifted the sack down, throwing it 
2 few feet back of the line, the while 
the angry officer was searching other 
Russians. The Russians caught red- 
handed were marched off to solitary 
confinement and bread and water, some 
of them carrying the marks of a crack 
over the back from the commander’s 
hefty club. 

When the Russians got money from 
home they spent it in the hospital 
wards, buying the black bread, which 
many of the patients were unable to 
digest and were glad to sell. They 
lried this bread and made toast of it, 
soaking the toast in coffee. I have seen 
a few with enough money to purchase 
a can of “willie,” and a Russian in 
those days with a can of meat was hap- 
pier than a kid with candy. Some of 
them, I believe, were paid something 
like half a mark a day while at hard 
manual labor. 

I don’t think the Russians were ever 
numbered or named on the German 
books; to Jerry they were so many 
animals, to respond to the call of 
“Roosky,” to empty the slops and gar- 
bage and do the scavenger work. Daily 
a large number of them were brought 
into the hospital wards for this work, 
and unobserved by the guards they 
would slip through the wards trying to 
buy bread or trade Russian souvenirs 
for it. Sometimes the camp comman- 
der would lay in wait for them in the 
wards and drive them out with a club 
—the Jerry guards were not cruel 
enough to do this work for him. Even 
after the armistice, when the Allied 
prisoners knocked off all work, the Rus- 
sians were given their customary tasks, 
but they were not so quick to obey 
and were not driven as hard as before 
peace. 

(To be continued) 


Better food conditions do not attract 
German workmen in large enough num- 
bers to carry out necessary reparation 
work in France, according to the Neue 
Berliner Zeitung, which estimates that 
only one-fifth of the men needed may 
be expected to volunteer. The news- 
paper said the remainder must be re- 
cruited through some moderate form 
of compulsion, probably conscription. 

The situation is said to be causing 
the authorities anxiety, because they 
realize the men can obstruct the repara- 
tion work merely by refusing to take 
part in it. 
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“Fade Yo’ a Dime” 


ing in a field which promised broader 
operations, his face decorated with a 
smile of benevolence and pride. Pres- 
ently his search was rewarded. Even 
before he reached the pictured scene 
of his next speculation, he, heard 
Jules’ voice. It was pitched high and 
excited. 

“C’mon with that hundred,” he 
heard his Nemesis exclaim. Sam weak- 
ened, but only for a moment. 

“So, he’s shootin’ a hundr’d, is he? 
Doggone high toned,” observed our 
hero. ‘“Mebbe I can horn in. Ef 
some fool nigger starts bettin’ fo’ a 
ten-spot, dat am my cue. I busts 
right in and.ef I don’t get some o’ that 
doggone Jules’ roll, I’se goin’ t’ bust 
someone’s neck.” 

Sam revolved his overseas cap 
again, then slowly sauntered around 
the table to a position directly across 
from his dusky friend. Jules spied him 
in an instant. Firing a glance of lofty 
and indifferent inquiry at Sam, he 
condescended to interrogate verbally: 

“Lo, Sam, you back again?” 

“Guess yo’ ain’t cock-eyed, is yo’?” 
retorted Sam. 

“Guess I’se jes cock-eyed ‘nuff to 
throw lucky dice all mornin’.” 

“What yo’ all shootin’ fo’?” asked 
Sam. 

“This roll will cost yo’ a fifty spot.” 

“Make it a ten an’ I’se got you.” 

“Show de cail. We don’t take no 
prom’sorry notes in this he’e game.” 

“Will yo’ shoot fo’ ten ef I got it?” 

“Ef I can’t get stayers fo’ no less.” 

Sam looked into the faces of the 
other players, then asked: 

“Do anybody stake him fo’ fifty?” 

There was no answer. Slowly he 
drew from his pocket his handful of 
crumpled bills. From the tangle of 
fives and ones—mostly ones—he drew 
forth a couple of five-dollar notes. 

“Where yo’ all get that money?” 
gasped Jules. 

“Tha’s all right, an’ never yo’ mind. 
I’se got it, an’ ah didn’t steal it, 
neither.” 

“Well, ef yo’ got so doggone much, 
le’s shoot fo’ a twenty,” bantered 
Jules. 

“No, ten’s ‘nuff. Shoot.” 


HE crowd, which had watched with 

jealous anxiety the steady trend 
of Jules’ luck, riveted their interest in 
the new-comer, in the hope that he 
would transfer the reputation and take 
some, at least, of Jules’ money away 
from him. The latter shook the dice 
vigorously, his right hand shot upward 
with a graceful flourish, then de- 
scended—and the dice rolled smoothly 
down the table. When they stopped, 


(Continued from Page 8) 


four black spots on one and three on 
the other were up. 

“Shoot de twenty,” announced Jules 
with self-satisfied dignity. 

“Make it five,” amended Sam, who 
was questioning his judgment very 
seriously in presuming to look up 
Jules. 

“All right, piker, she go fo’ five, jes 
to keep de baby from cryin’.” 

The sarcasm hurt Sam, and it also 
angered him. 

“Yo’ all go shoot dat five, an’ no 
back talk,” warned he. “I bet you 
two on de side yo’ don’t make it.” 

Jules rolled, and made six for point. 

Sam jumped suddenly into the spirit 
with a zeal which fascinated everyone 
near the table. 

“C’mon seven,” he pleaded. ‘Yo’ 
ain’t got a six in yo’, an’ it’s a seven 
ah need.” 

Jules rolled twice, three times, turn- 
ing up varied results, then all of a sud- 
den, threw a—seven! 

“Good boy, dingy,” the crowd sang 
out in approval of Sam’s luck.” 

Sam quickly grabbed the dice, giv- 
ing no one else time to claim a play 
in regular turn. However, no one ob- 
jected. There was a manifest disposi- 
tion to let the two have it out. 

“She’s goin’ fo’ ten,” he announced. 

“Got you,” quickly from Jules. 

Sam kissed the bones, whistled 
faintly, then began to chant and rolled 
a seven. 

“Shoot de whole twenty,” and Jules 
smiled with a suavity which made Sam 
madder than ever. 

“She go fo’ ’nother seven, an’ she 
can’t fall down. C’mon wid de po’k 
chops an’ de pie, fo’ she’s goin’ to come 
seven 1 

As his weird chant ended in a sharp 
finger snap, the dice concluded their 
journey down the table, and, sure 
enough, there came the old favorite, a 
five and a two. 

“Make it de whole forty,” sang our 
hero quickly, as if unwilling to relin- 
quish the cadence of the chant which 
seemed to presage good luck—and a 
bank roll—ere the day faded. 

“Take it,” agreed Jules, a little 
stunned, but certain in his own mind 
that Sam would encounter a pitfall. 

“She’s forty fo’ a seven, an’ ef it 
ain’t a seven, it’s a lucky point,” 
and Sam’s singsong took on added in- 
spiration. He rolled, and turned up 
an eight. 

“Oh, you double four,” he pleaded. 
“Yo’ gotta come fo’ me now, dice, fo’ 
de li'l’ ol’ shoes must be on baby’s 
feet, an’ yo’ gotta come up eight ve 

He made a nine. 

“De nine am a good ol’ point, but 








it ain’t good enough,” he chanted as 
Jules looked on, trying to appear in- 
different. The crowd alternately 
watched the dice, Sam’s face, then 
Jules’. 

“C’mon you eight, an’ I gotta have 
an eight. Over de river now, dice, an’ 
make an eight fo’ yo’ ol’ friend. I 
never done nothin’ to you, bones, an’ 
I gotta eat today an’ the li’l’ ol’ shoes 
they gotta come, an’ I need an eight. 
Oh, come on eight, fo’ yo’ gotta save 
me now 





W HEN the cubes settled, Jules be- 

trayed his emotions too clearly 
for his own good. He was manifestly 
worried. There it was, a perfectly 
good double four. The crowd yelled 
wildly. 

“Shoot de eighty,” cried Sam. For 
the sake of pride, if nothing else, Jules 
had to cover it. Reluctantly, he went 
into one of the pockets of his khaki 
pants, and drew forth the necessary 
capital. 

“A hundr’d an’ sixty or nothin’,” 
Sam crooned as he shook the bones 
loudly, fairly, squarely in front of 
Jules’ face. They rolled gracefully, 
freely, did the bones; and the race was 
neck for neck. The crowd nearly 
pushed the table over in an effort to 
see the show in its entirety. An in- 
stant of hushed expectancy, and the 
dice stopped, almost in unison, with 
Sam’s prayer answered. A five and a 
two! Sam counted off sixty dollars 
as the crowd yelled, put the money in 
his pocket, and laid the remaining 


“hundred dollars on the table. His 


tactics were becoming merciless. 
Jules, winner for a whole morning, 
was forced to stay by the sheer im- 
petus of public opinion, so to speak, 
and Sam was determined to make the 
best of the situation. He didn’t ask 
Jules to cover his hundred; he took for 
granted that Jules would cover it, and 
the latter didn’t dare back down. 

Again Sam’s luck held good and 
then in quick succession he forced two 
more hundred dollar bets on the 
wretched Jules with the same results. 

“Yo’ all ain’t weakenin’, is yo’?” 
asked Sam. 

“Ah can shoot craps jes long as yo’ 
do,” retorted Sam’s victim. 

“How much yo’ all got?” asked 
Sam. 

“What for d’yuh ask?” 

“"Cause, ef we’s somewhere equal, 
I’se goin’ to shoot my pile agin yours.” 

“Yea, bo!” from the onlookers in 
chorus. 

“Empty pockets, man,” commanded 
Sam. “Here’s mine.” 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Here Are the Dogs of War 


ing fake orders, etc. Germans who 
spoke with a pure Oxford accent or a 
cockney twang would attempt the 
same trick on the British while the 
French had a taste of the same game. 

“Arry, ’ere’s your ’at,” a fake 
“cockney” shouted one night in a com- 
munication trench where Archie and 
his company were stationed. Archie 
“smelt a Hun” and before his fellow 
soldiers knew it, he had the speaker 
by the leg, growling and biting furi- 
ously. Archie was so good-natured 
that the Tommies were amazed at first. 
Then they recalled the dog’s hatred of 
Germans. 

“Ere’s a circus, the bloody blight- 
ers!”” shouted one of the Londoners. 
And then the fun began. They caught 
most of the disguised Germans. 

Every one knows what it means to 
be caught in an enemy’s uniform 
within the enemy’s line. Next morn- 
ing after the firing squad had done its 
work, a hundred grateful Londoners 
shook Archie’s paw, and one of them 
let the dog wear his Victoria Cross all 
that afternoon. 


N° poilu, Tommy or doughboy died 
a more glorious death than did 
Marquis, a dog who served the French 
with great distinction throughout most 
of the war. Who hasn’t thrilled over 
the old story of the boy who brought 
a message to Napoleon. 

“You're wounded,” the great em- 
peror said as the lad fell at his feet. 
“Nay, sire, killed,” was his reply. 

On his last errand Marquis was 
carrying a message of great import- 
ance to the safety of Verdun. The 
wireless, the telephone and other lines 
of communication had been destroyed, 
and the dog was the last hope of one 
of the outer fortresses. Just as he 
reached his destination with the mes- 
sage he fell. No less a person than a 
French general dashed to the brave 
animal’s assistance. He had been shot 
through the right lung as he crossed a 
shell-torn field, but he had struggled 
on until his mission had been fulfilled 
and then died. 

The French commander, General 
Gouraud, officially cited two dogs and 
two dog conductors, as their keepers 
were called, for extreme gallantry at 
the second battle of the Marne. Like 
Dick of the Somme, the two dogs 
crossed the Marne with the conduct- 
ors on their back, being the last to re- 
treat before a powerful attack by Ger- 
man shock troops. This swim was ac- 
complished under a terrific bombard- 


ment. 


(Continued from Page 18) 


IKE Hans Hindenburg, Cognac 
was a German. He arrived in 
America recently on the transport 
Ohian and was listed “Cognac, P. W.,” 
the P. W. meaning prisoner of war. 
However, Cognac is such a gentle, 
kindly little spaniel that he was allowed 
every possible freedom, and in fact 
most of the men on the transport said 
it would take a “darned good dough- 
boy” for an exchange of prisoners in 
his case. At Chateau-Thierry, Private 
Fred Williams of the 155th Infantry 
was badly wounded. He crawled into 
a shell hole for safety. Not long after- 
wards Cognac crawled into the same 
hole, likewise wounded. Cognac had 
been the mascot of a German infantry 
regiment, and he must have been spe- 
cially cared for by the surgeon for 
he proved to be quite a good one him- 
self. Williams’ wound grew very pain- 
ful as evening set in and Cognac would 
lick first his own wound and then 
Williams’. Surgeons said afterwards 
that the dog probably had prevented 
gangrene from setting in and saved 
Williams’ life. 


ANOTHER canine hero recently ar- 
rived in the United States is 
Loost. Loost has two citations for 
having saved French troops. After 
two years’ faithful service before Ver- 
dun the dog was placed for comfort- 
able keeping in the hands of the Societe 
du Chien Sanitaire et Des Chiens de 
Guerre. He now belongs to Mr. Rob- 
ert H. McKelwey, of New York, a “Y” 
worker who promised him a good 
home. Loost would scout through No 
Man’s Land and then sneak back and 
by growling let the French know of 
any advancing Germans he chanced to 
scent, according to one story told of 
him. Once after he saved a large 
number of French troops from ambus- 
cade he was paraded before the entire 
regiment. 

Dogs solved the problem of trans- 
portation in the Vosges Mountains for 
the French. “Scotty” Allen, cham- 
pion Alaskan dog racer, was employed 
by the French Ministry of War to go 
through that territory and buy up all 
the best malamutes. He obtained sev- 
eral thousand and they were shipped 
to the Vosges. Some of them were 
later given to Italy and did their bit 
in the Alps. The French and Italians 
built small, narrow-gauge railways and 
the dogs hauled the cars. In summer 
the heights were too dizzy and the 
shells flew too thick and fast about 
these railways to enable horses or 
mules to be used. In the winter they 
were clogged with snow and the dogs 


hauled sledges up the same paths. It 
is related that two dog brigades moved 
fifty tons of provisions and ammuni- 
tion within two or three weeks, 
enabling the Italian Alpine troops to 
subsist: and fight a vastly superior 
force of Austrians. Determination, 
energy, endurance and courage were 
the attributes necessary to carry on 
this work and the dogs had all of them. 


‘THE dogs of the Allies were not the 

only heroes of the war. German 
war dogs performed wonderful feats 
of courage and daring and one of 
them was awarded the Iron Cross per- 
sonally by the former Kaiser. His 
name was “Tell” and he was honored 
because he saved a German brigade 
from ambuscade by Russians in the 
early part of the war. 

Some of these war dogs were on ex- 
hibition at a recent bench show at 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
City and aroused intense interest. 
“Frenchy” occupied a _ prominent 
place in the “receiving line” and wore 
a sign which read as follows: ‘This 
is a Red Cross Dog Hero. He was in 
the Battle of the Somme and is the 
property of a Canadian officer.” This 
veteran “begged” for the Bide-a-Wee 
Home for Friendless Animals in East 
38th street. A great many war dogs 
have been kept in this home while 
their owners were in the hospitals here 
or “seeing the sights.” A representa- 
tive meets all transports and offers to 
care for any such animals or “strays,” 
just plain dogs like Fuzzy, who may 
have a liking for adventure and stow 
away on a transport. 

Many a doughboy owes his life to 
these dogs that did the work Frenchy 
performed so well in the Battle of the 
Somme. Many a soldier owes his life 
to the keen scent, intelligence and 
energy of those sentry dogs which he 
may have thought unfriendly because 
they were “one man dogs” and busi- 
ness-like. Many a youth owes a part 
of his splendid spirit to the “buddy- 
dog” who gave him a friendly lick on 
the hand when his spirits were low. 
Many a sweetheart, wife, sister and— 
but it’s so much better said in Ed- 
ward Peple’s book, “The War Dog”: 


“And many ‘a mother who knelt 


and prayed 
At the Cross for her battling 
son 


May ever thank God that his 
death was stayed 
By the grit of a dog that was 
unafraid 
In the cause of a Cross that 
won!” 
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THE SACRED ALIEN SLACKER 

(Continued from Page 7) 
tion requiring aliens who were citizens 
or subjects of the countries associated 
with the United States in the war to 
waive their exemption because of alien- 
age and enter the service or be de- 
ported. 

Major General Enoch H. Crowder, 
then Provost Marshal General, in a 
memorandum to the Secretary of War, 
which was transmitted to me, objected 
to figuring the quotas on the actual 
population, and also to eliminating 
from the registration before figuring 
the quota aliens who were exempt un- 
der the law. But he admitted the in- 
justice, and favored correcting it by 
legislation requiring aliens of the allied 
countries to serve. 

The House Committee on Natural- 
ization and Immigration reported fa- 
vorably the Burnett bill which 
provided for the deportation of aliens 


of the allied countries unless they | 


waived their exemption from service on 
account of alienage in ninety days. 

The House delayed action on the 
Burnett bill at the request of the Secre- 
tary of State for a number of months 
in order that the State Department 
might negotiate treaties with the allied 
countries which, it was claimed, would 
accomplish the same results as the 
provisions of the Burnett bill, and with 
less danger of complications. 


‘THE House, after frequent delays, 

passed the Burnett bill on February 
27, 1918, by a vote of 344 to 21, and 
the bill went to the Senate. No action 
was taken by the Senate on the Bur- 
nett bill. On August 22, 1918, I pro- 
posed an amendment to the so-called 


Man Power bill, providing for the} 


drafting of aliens owing allegiance to 
co-belligerent countries. That amend- 
ment passed the House, but was 
stricken from the bill on the demand 
of the Senate conferees. The excuse 
given was that the State Department 
had under negotiation treaties with the 
co-belligerent countties providing for 
the drafting of aliens. The machinery 
of the State Department, however, was 
so slow that the emergency passed be- 
fore any action was taken. 

At the time of the signing of the 
armistice, American boys at the age of 
eighteen were subject to draft, and all 
Americans between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five were held liable for 
military service. Every available 
source of man power in this country 
was subject to the call to the colors, 
and in the face of that necessity it 
was estimated that close to two million 
aliens still remained exempt and free 
from all liability to serve. The allied 
countries had taxed their sources of 
man power to the limit. Every man 
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~ [\ the Middle Ages, 

cotton came by cara- 
van from India to Cairo 
m or to Constantinople, 
— ~~ -|_ where it was traded for 
goods of Europe. Ships 
of Venice or of Genoa 
bore it West. During all 
the tedious journey and 
time-consuming barter- 
A“ ing of the traders and 
money changers the 
capital represented was 
tied up—useless. 
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Modern Commercial 
Banking 


HE commodities of modern commerce are 
carried, not over shifting trails and on crude, 
uncertain vessels, but over highways of steel and 
on great ships regularly plying the ocean lanes. 


The complex organization which exists to bring 
the raw material to the manufacturer, and the 
finished product to the user, depends, for its 
proper functioning, upon the assistance supplied 
by modern commercial banking. 


For example, at no time in the progress from 
seed to cloth does cotton represent idle capital. 
The grower may be financed through his local 
bank; the buyer and the mill may secure capital 
to carry on their operations; and the finished 
cloth may be a basis for credit whether it be, sold 
in New York, Rio, or Shanghai. 


Modern commercial banking multiplies productive 
capacity through the proper provision of credit. 
Its wise use lies at the foundation of commercial 
and industrial prosperity. Every service of com- 
mercial banking is available through this Company. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 
Capital and Surplus. - - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than = - $800,000,000 
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FLEECING THE SOLDIER 


















Will there be a 
Bolshevist movement 


in America ? 
—Shucks! 


HEN you talk about Americanism, you are talking 
about something that is a thousand times stronger 
than Bolshevism. That is why Collier’s says, “Shucks!”’ 


LISTEN ‘° Mark Sullivan in his series of reassur- 


ing articles in Collier’s on our after-the- 





war world: 


‘i is not merely free from the faintest possi- 
bility of Bolshevist violence—more than that, it is 
actually, at this moment, traveling backward from even 
those quite mild experiments in state socialism which we 
recently made. 


“Tf you are of the temperament which in children gets thrills 
out of ghost stories and graveyards in the dark; 


“Tf you make your definition of ‘Bolshevism’ generous 
enough; 


“Tf everybody who says it’s best to let Lenine and Trotzky 
run their course rather than try to kill them off with an 
American military expedition is a Bolshevist; 


“Tf everybody is a Bolshevist who doesn’t agree with your 
views about labor unions, or the inheritance tax, or the 
Nicene Creed; 


“Tf you assume that those pale and furtive imitators of 
Czolgosz who threw an occasional bomb at a mayor or an 
attorney general are members of an organized and dis- 
ciplined army receiving orders from Trotzky; 


“Tf you assume all that, and if you assume it on a hot day, 
then you may be able to work up a sweat over Bolshevism 
in America.” 

























(Continued from Page 13) 
ally by means of other women tne 
crowd of soldiers is separated, and 
later they are robbed. 

Or, there may be no liquor sold. 
It may be just a covert house of ill 
fame. The Hygiene Board’s figures 
show that between seventy-five and 
ninety-five per cent. of all the women 
in such places are infected with 
venereal diseases. 

A great many soldiers have pur- 
chased Liberty Bonds during their so- 
journ in the army. Leaving the de- 
mobilization camps, en route to the 
city—a real American city—the most 
natural thing in the world is to want 
to “have a party.” Bond sharks know 
this. They know also that the men 
with the most bonds have the least 
cash to spend, and then comes the 
game. The pleasant stranger ap- 
proaches the group and asks if any 
member of it has a bond he would 
sell. He will pay from thirty to forty 
dollars for a fifty-dollar bond. The 
explanation is made that that is the 
present market price on Wall Street. 
If the bond owner succumbs to tempt- 
ation, he has paid the bond shark an 
even higher rate of interest than he 
would have paid to a pawnbroker in 
the old days and—the shark isn’t 
through with him then. Usually he 
works with the type of woman previ- 
ously mentioned; he tells the “boys” 
where they can spend the money, and 
he often gets all the proceeds from the 
bond transaction. 

















NAYY men face a peril peculiar to 
themselves, for this branch of the 
service pays a bonus of $50 for the 
return of a deserter. Not so very long 
ago a band of crooks “cleaned up” 
several hundred dollars as a result of 
this navy regulation. They would en- 
tice a sailor into the back room of a 
saloon and ply him with doped 
whiskey. When he was unconscious 
he would be taken to a room in a tene- 
ment and there kept until his leave 
had expired and until he could be 
classified as a deserter. Then he was 
“turned in,” and the bonus collected. 
Finally, this band of crooks went 
too far. They imprisoned half a dozen 
navy men and took them all to the 
same receiving ship together. This 
proved the band’s undoing, for while 
officers might not believe an imprison- 
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ment story (common enough from the 
deserter) if told by one man, it be- 
came a different matter when six had 
an identical experience. The result 
was the round up and imprisonment 
of the crooks. 





By order of Marshal Petain the 














Croix de Guerre with one palm has 





been attached to the colors of the 302d 
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Ud. E.’ AND BREAKING GLASS 
(Continued from Page 14) 
It was not many weeks later when 


I was standing next to two men in uni- | 


form before a—well, never mind where 
1 was standing, because this was after 
the first of July and these fellows were 


in uniform. The glass that was placed | 


before me was wet and when I at- 
tempted to pick it up it slipped from 
my fingers and crashed in smithereens 
to the floor. Both of the soldiers 
jumped about a foot and let out cries 
that, in turn, sent me skyward. Their 


ejaculations had fear in them. One| 


would think that little glass was made 
of T.N.T. 

We looked sheepishly at one another 
for a long moment, and their expres- 
sions were eloquent. They might as 


well have said: “Gosh, Billie, if you | 


value your life, never try that again.” 
Then it suddenly occurred to one of 


them that I had jumped much the | 


same as they had. His face lit up. 
“What, are you a cuckoo, too?” he 
asked with a sort of fraternal expres- 
sion. 
“A cuckoo, what the Dickens is 
that?” I replied. 


“Oh, if you don’t know what the | 


word means you aren’t one. We were 


out of our minds about three months | 
ago in Base 17 up near Neufchateau | 


with shell-shock.” 


HELL-SHOCK! 


Then it strack home to me. It was | 


clear now. I had been suffering from 
a mild case of shell-shock all this time 


and didn’t know it. I questioned these | 


chaps, both of whom were platoon 
sergeants of a regiment in the Seventy- 
seventh, and they were fellows with the 
intellectual ability to put their emo- 
tions into words. After buying a few, 
the while comparing notes on what 
they felt and what I had been expe- 
riencing, it was proved conclusively to 
me that I was a victim of a nervous 
disorder as a result of what I had gone 
through at the front. 

Since that time I have talked with 
perhaps thirty men who have learned 
through experience the difference be- 
tween the plop of a gas shell and the 
demoralizing explosion of an H. E., 
and, although some of them have been 
surprised that it could be put down as 
shell shock, just about one-half of them 
have been slaves, like myself, to an 
indefinable something they couldn’t 
put into words, but which had ren- 
dered them restless, discontented and 
melancholy. 

I have made a study of the thing 
and this is the result. I do not main- 
tain, mind you, that this is a condition 
of the army as a whole; I merely put 
down in writing what I have personally 
experienced and what I have learned 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





E. believe the present offers an un- 
usually favorable opportunity for 
increasing incomes without lessening the 
integrity of investments. We shall be 
pleased to consult with investors as to 
the most advantageous means to put into 
| effect such a readjustment of their holdings. 
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in comparing my condition with that In a recent speech, General Smuts 
of other men I have talked to. said that, in his opinion, America is 
As to a panacea for all this, I leave | “going to be the greatest power the 
that to the metaphysicians. Frankly, | world will have to reckon with—next 
‘I’m balked. to the British Empire.” 


———— enna 
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Antiseptic 
and waterproof 


A first-aid preparation for 
cuts, scrapes and little skin 
injuries. 
“ Never Neglect a 
Break in the Skin” 
Be sure you get ~ 
New-Skin, not an 
inferior substi- 
tute. Smile, but 
insist, 
All Druggists— 
15 and 30 cents. 

NEWSKIN CO. 

NEW YORK 
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$1100 ¢ year 
EXAMINATIONS EVERYWHERE, SOON. 
Write immediately for full list of U. 8. Government, big 


| thought I would like, being traveler ——— _— 


| yesterday he breezed into town on a 
| freight 


| to or from France, this being to. When 


| which it is namely this American Le- 


' Paris to start a soldiers’ organization. 





paid, permanent positions, now open, and instructions 
telling how to get quick appointment. 
Franklin Institute. Dep't J 139. Rochester, N. Y. 






BACK IN AMERICA 

(Continued from Page 12) 
to be a banker. Then after supper we 
maybe takes a litle walk down to the 
village or else sits on the porch waving 
punk at the musquitos and pretty soon 
we all go to bed. Including the mus- 
quitos, which seems to know the way 
to the bed room. But the work at the 
shop goes right along. 

I guess some other jobs that looks 
good on the outside ain’t all ice cream 
and honey. Yesterday Shrimp Myers, 
who I guess I told you had a job J 


"t Grope for Word 

Don’t Grope for Words 

Diemeiciens ae ee emNET 
- We are all trying toSELL something 
—it may be brains, or automo- 
biles, or soap—but words are the 
universal medium of exchange. 
LEARN TO USE THEM COR- 
RECTLY—PROFITABLY. Get 
acommand of English! Spend 
a few minutes daily with Gren- 














‘“ ; ville Kleiser’s Mail Course in 
Practica] English and Mental Efficiency, It will quickly 


teach you how to . 
and Win 


Use Good English 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— Use the Right 
Word in the Right Place—Win Promotion— 
Write Compelling Busi Correspond: . 
Stories, Advertisements, Speeches— Become 
an Engaging Conversationalist, etc. 
Write for interesting Booklet ‘** How To Become a Master 
of English ;” mailed free. No agents will call on you. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 320, New York, N. Y. 


















VICTORY MEDAL BARS 25 CENTS 


STARS ATTACHED 10 CENTS EACH 


out on the coast for a cigar Co., well, 


train. It seems he got to 
Omaha and had sold a lot of the line 
of goods he was carrying and wrote BESg WA. 
back and told the firm about it and ||} =, LD eae i Ry 
asked for money to go on. He had to mesa 

wait three days in a dirty little hole of —_ 
a hotel till they answered and then 
they only sent the half of what he was 
figuring on. So he chucked the job 
and headed for home, but ran out of 
dough down the line and had to bum 
a ride on a freight. He says the trav- 
eling job ain’t what its cracked up to | 
be and that after the first fun is wore 
off it’s fierce sleeping always in trains 
and bum hotels and not having any 
regular place to live nor no friends 
around ever. He says he’s got a per- 
minent bump on the top of his head 
where he kept ramming it against the 
roof of the berth on sleeping cars 
when he was dressing. I guess it don’t 
figure up very well alongside of a 
home like mine. 


Attach Attach 
without FLEXIBLE METALLIC CHEVRONS my without 
Sewing ¢ 


ALL CAMPAIGN COMBINATIONS 
Single Bar 25c.—-Double Bar 50c.—Triple 75c.— Quadruple $1.00 


Petite Paims, 25 Cents Each 
MANUFACTURED BY 
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13 MAIN STREET HEMPSTEAD, L. 1., N. Y. 








that. But we’re foxy and ain’t going 
to be took in by no small potatos 
politician with a buttered tongue so 
we have made it our motto Policies not 
Politics, and I guess that’ll hold the 
knockers saying we are in it for the 
pork. It’s hot stuff Joe and just what 
I been keeping my eye peeled after. 

I ain’t going to right no longer, Joe, 
or I'll miss the night mail and maybe 
miss a mail steamer and so you would 
sail without my letetr as comfort when 
the waves begin to hit the rout step. 
Boy, Boy, when I think what’s be- 
tween you and the U. S. A. I wonder 
how I ever come to leave France after 
getting safe over the once. 

When you do get here, Joe, if you 
do, one thing you want to do right 
away. Get married and settle down 
like me. For real, genuine satisfaction 
they ain’t nothing touches it. When 
I works hard ali day and get dog tired, 
evenings I comes walking up the street 
with my lunch pail at the carry and 
my coat off, and maybe feeling kind 
of cussed. And then at the gate—my 
gate Joe, I see Jess standing, balancing 
the kid atop the gate post and teach- 
ing him to wave at his daddy. Well, 
Joe, a fellow has to be an experienced 
married man himself to feel it, but I’ll 
tell the world it’s great stuff. 

Welcome home son, we're all look- 
| ing for you. 

Goodby from Walt. 


ELL, Joey, old slum, this is the 
last letter I hope I ever write 


you get back, France and the war is 
over so far as it interests me. And in 
saying that I got to remember to leave 
out one thing, for they is 1 thing grow- 
ing out of the war I am aiming to keep, 


gion. You remember when we was 
at Verdun they had a convention in 


Well, it’s going strong here now, what 
they call posts springing up like mush- 
rooms everywhere, only more lasting. 
The fellows here got together a couple 
of nights ago and we started one, too, 
and elected officers, only they are en- 
listed men, you know what I mean, 
and applied to national H. Q. for a 
charter and everything to get com- 
menced right. I ain’t strong on this 
stuff that aims to keep us thinking 
backward to the war all the time, but 
this Legion is diff. Once I wrote you 
I was going to see from now on that 
this man’s country was my country | 
and to be run so as I could see the | 
works go around. Well, I figured the | 
way to do that was to tie up with the 

Legion, which aims to see to exactly 








Pending a decision by Congress as 
to whether the bodies of American 
soldiers killed in the war shall be re- 
moved to the United States, the bodies 
of about 1,000 men who fell in Bel- 
gium are to be interred in the ceme- 
teries of Wareghem and Poperinghe. 
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“FADE YO’ A DIME” 
(Continued from Page 23) 
Spectators on Jules’ side of the 
table counted Jules’ wealth as he 
soberly laid it out, bill upon bill, for 
inspection. Sam asked a_ nearby 
stranger to count him. The results 
were announced. Sam had close to 
three hundred and seventy dollars; 
Jules had three hundred and eighty. 
“Good ’nough fo’ me,” announced 
Sam. 
“All right, go shoot,” assented Jules. 
“De whole pile,” announced Sam, 
who still held the dice. 


“De whole pile,” echoed Jules, 


watching Sam closely lest he might | 


seem to squeeze the cubes into some 
sort of an illegitimate formation be- 
fore rolling them down the table of 
fortune. 


S AM took up his weird chant, and | 


his flourishes and bodily cadence 
would have made a South Sea Island 
dancer blush from sheer jealousy. The 
cubes sped evenly, freely and without 
a suspicion of restraint. The crowd 
almost leaped over one another in 
their efforts to watch the tumbling in- 


struments of wealth. They journeyed | 
to the end of the table, toppled over | 
the last time, and lay snug against the | 


blanketed cushions—showing a pair 
of threes. 

Sam snatched them to him in an 
instant. 

“Do it again, dice. Do it again,” 
he pleaded. Oh, bones, yo’ belongs to 
me this time. Do it again, dice. Ha, 
dice! C’mon six, an’ don’t make no 
mistake. 
am de time——” 

Down the table they rolled! 

Jules glared at the cubes a moment 
after they stopped, then wilted. He 
felt sick. He wanted to charge that 
the dice were loaded, but they were his 
own. So it wouldn’t have been grace- 

The same pair of threes! 

Sam quietly picked up the mass of 
bills and, as the crowd looked jeal- 
ously and covetously on, jammed them 
into his pocket. . Turning away, he 
went to the nearest hatchway, de- 
scended three flights of stairs, and 
presently crawled into his bunk—there 
to count his money and meditate upon 
life’s beauties. The spectators lin- 
gered to discuss Sam’s passes, and to 
carry on with stakes conspicuously 
pruned down. 

After supper Sam mooched a cigar- 
ette from his neighbor and went up 
on deck for air. He wanted quiet— 
the jangle of hundreds of plain, or- 
dinary soldiers annoyed him. A feel- 
ing of perfect contentment pervaded 
him. The sun was setting, it was a 
beautiful sun; the world was a won- 
derful place and dreams of a golden 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Dis am de time, bones, dis | 
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Good Tea must be packed 
right—that is if its delicate 
flavor is to be retained. 
Ridgway’s Tea has always 
been 


PACKED ONLY IN TIN 
TO KEEP THE FLAVOR IN 


Ridgways ea 


1 Ib., 1-2 lb., 1-4 Ib. and 10 cent Sizes 
ALL GROCERS 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING 
BOUND TO SLUMP WHEN 
CONGRESS GETS BUSY 


Meantime Take the Advice 
of the Food Specialists : 
EAT MORE CEREALS! 


Make FRUITED WHEAT or FRUITED OATS the 
backbone cf your diet. In these delicious break- 
fast cereals you will find all the elements of 


PERFECT HEALTH— 


FRUIT FATS 
FRUIT SUGARS 
CARBOHYDRATES 


and from the WHOLE GRAINS used the Pro- 
teins and Vitamines so necessary to human life 


Order a trial package of each 
from your nearest grocer— 


or—Address 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS 


LIMITED 








QUINCY - ~ ILLINOIS 
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“FADE YO’ A DIME” 
(Continued from Page 29) 
future stole gently over him. But 
these were rudely interrupted as he 
came suddenly upon his late victim, 
leaning disconsolately against the rail. 

“Lo, Sam.” 

ss ‘Lo, Jules.” 

“What yo’ doin’ here?” 

“Nothin’. What yo’?” 

“Gettin’ air.” 

There was a moment of tense silence 
which was finally interrupted by Jules. 

“Yo’ doggone lucky today, Sam.” 
said Sam, airily. 

“Say, Sam.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Fade yo’ a dime, Sam?” 

Sam turned upon his friend with 
such a look of icy hauteur that Jules 
squirmed. 

“A dime, niggeh? 
talkin’ to me.” 

“Yo’ won all my money,’ 
Jules. “Gimme a chance.” 

“But this is business, man,” re- 
turned Sam, coldly. “Jes’ yo’ look 
around the deck,” he added in a more 
kindly, but patronizing tone, ““mebbe 
they’s a cheap, piker’s game goin’ on 
somewhere.” 

And Sam turned on his heel and 
strolled grandly down the deck, leav- 
ing Jules to bitter reflections on the 
fickleness of the goddess of chance. 


“So-so,” 


Sho’ly yo’ ain’t 


’ 


whined 


'THE SACRED ALIEN SLACKER 


(Continued from Page 25) 

who was physically fit and every boy 
over eighteen were required to serve. 
But the alien slackers in this country, 
many of whom came to America to 
avoid military service, were free from 
all liability to serve, either in the 
American Army or in the army of their 
own country. 

The alien slacker who claimed ex- 
emption from military service solely 
on account of alienage deserves not 
the slightest consideration from any- 
body. All respect the alien who 


| waived this exemption and entered 


the Army and did his duty. Some of 
these were among the greatest heroes 
of the war, and it was an injustice to 
the alien who did serve and to the 
American soldier to have this favored 
class remaining at home benefiting by 
the absence of the American boys. 





Seven hundred and fifty-six of the 
American soldiers killed in action were 
victims of gas, according to an an- 


| nouncement by the War Department. 
| The average age of all the men killed 
| was twenty-three years, emphasizing 
| the youth of the American army. The 


total of missing in action on July 31 
was 241, large reductions having been 
made in the list as the result of check- 
ing against the list of the central 
records office of the expeditionary 
offices. 
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Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co. 
PRINTERS and BINDERS, 80 Lafayette Street, New York 

















When You're Hungry for 
FOOD or ENTERTAINMENT 
or Both— 

And You’re Anywhere | 
Near New York City— | 








Remember | 


SHASTY’S 
BALCONNADES 


in the Heart of | 


LUNA PARK | 


CONEY ISLAND 


Old Fashioned Southern Chicken | 

Dinner or Dainty French Cuisine : 
Served Nightly from $9.50 
Seven-thirty to Nine-thirty 2.50 








